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^HAT ! me tell you a Cup yam? Aye, I 
think I can, and maybe a yam that will 
make your hair stand on end, because — ^but 
there, that's my story. 

Why, boys and gilds, you see I'm an old fogey now ; but 
I remember the days of yore — aye, and the first Cup race 
in '61, when Archer romped home two years in succession^ 
and Banker, Lantern, Toryboy, The Barb, and the rest of 
'em, were names to conjure with. Ah ! you may laugh ; 
but some of you may remember the jock who rode red and 
white stripes, and black sleeves and cap, the Pearl year* 
Well, that was me. 

However, to my tale — and gruesome enough part of it 
is, I promise you. Yes, I rode in that, most wonderful of 
all races — aye, and tried to win it too, only I didn't. But 
that's neither here nor there. 

I dare say many of you remember '71 — ^it was when 
Romula, Lapdog and Cleolite were first favourites, and 
honest John Tait (as straight a man as ever ran a horse) 
declared to win with Pyrrhus, and how the blooming pot 
boiled over. One hundred to one was the call against the 
winner, and of course nobody responded, except . tjie 
chumps. But oh, what a day the chumps had, for .all that, 
as it turned out ? Not being a chump, as I thought, I lost 
my good sugar. But that's not what I'm going to talk 
about. 
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It's aboat Fred. Carr, a friend of mine, who kept a bit of 
a farm and accommodation house in the hot lake district of 
New Zealand, but who used to come over to Melbourne 
dvery two or three years at Cup time, and who always had 
his little bit on. 

Now, in 71, things had gone precious hard with Fred. 
A lot of his cattle had been tutu poisoned, his sheep had 
got fluke, and he'd lost a lump of hard cash through the 
rascality of an agent at Napier, so that, generally, he was 
in a bad way, A nd all this was the more rough on him, as 
he was about to get married to the girl of his heart, pretty 
Mary Penberthy, the daughter of a neighbouring settler, 
and now, old Penberthy wouldn't hear of the match until 
things improved with him. You may guess poor Fred, was 
in a peck of trouble. 

Now I'm going to tell you the most wonderful thing I 
ever heard of, I tell it as Fred, told it to me, and if you 
don't like to believe it, why I don't blame you, because I 
didn't myself, and yet— there it is. 

Do you believe in what the Maories call Makutu, or 
Mata-kitif that is to say, witchcraft, prophecy or divination ? 
They do, and that the Arikia or priests are endowed with 
Ahiakihiko, or a God spirit or demon taking up its abode 
in their bodies, and through them speaking or prognosti- 
cating the future. Now I don't think Fred. Carr was a 
particularly superstitious man, nor that he had much faith 
in these wizards, but being in Queer Street, and on his 
beam ends, and having heard so much about them, he 
determined to try his luck, if they'd let him. He had a 
good deal of influence with the neighboring tribe, the 
Ngapuhis, through his having boldly ridden into a flooded 
stream and saved the life of the chiefs young and favorite 
grandson, and he therefore thought that the priests of the 
tribe might strain a point in his favor, and, in short, tell 
him his fortune. 

In a rocky cavern in the rugged side of the volcanic 
mountain, Tarawera, dwelt the chief priest and magician of 
the sept, an old, old man, said to be a century and a half 
of age, and strictly made ixi/pu or sacred from the common 
multitude. Even the chief himself was not allowed to 
approach him without permission, and the ordinary person 
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who would have dared to break the tapu would have been 
slain on the spot. Nevertheless, by special favor, and at 
the humble request of the chief, Fred. Carr was allowed to 
visit this mysterious and potential being, and to seek to 
penetrate the dark depths of the future. 

He found the old man squatted on a mat in the centre of 
his gloomy abode. Hind, white-haired, and haggard. The 
moko or tatooing covered the whole of his face, and 
suspended round his neck was the tiki, or sacred amulet of 
his office, while from his ears hung the greenstone shark's- 
tooth and long pendants of his rank. 

" MattiOrteTuxnkoe" said Fred., the Maori greeting to an 
old man or father. 

" The pakeha is welcome," was the reply, " for he is the 
good friend of the Maori, therefore peace. But what brings 
him to the dwelling of Tainui, the Ariki?" 

Fred, explained diffidently that he had ventured to ask 
the venerable Tainui to exercise his art in reading thiB 
future for his benefit. 

"Aye, I know, I can read the deepest secret of the 
pakeha*8 breast. He would have wealth, the dross the 
white men love so well, and without which they cannot live. 
He would wed a fair daughter of his race, but he cannot^ 
because he has not the gold deemed necessary by her father. 
Is it not so 1 *' 

Fred., who was not a little startled at having his inner- 
most thoughts so clearly displayed, was glad to admit that 
the old man was right. 

" Aye, I know, and in order to gain the wealth he covets, 
he would fain know the result of the horse struggle that is 
to take place anon across the sea. Well, why not ^ Why 
should the Maori care whether one pakeha or another wins 
or loses ^ Be it so. It is written in the book of fate and 
cannot be altered. It is written, and the Ariki will read. 
I feel the hauj the wind blowing through my hair, in token 
of the presence of the deity, and the irirangi, the voice 
from heaven, speaks from my mouth. Listen, therefore, and 
take heed, for the Atttas speak not twice. I see a green 
sward, a hill, a stately building, a vast crowd, more than 
the eye can count, of men and women, all intent on one 
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matter, oh ! so small, yet oh ! so great. I see a score or 
more of horses, with riders in bright colors shining in the 
sun. They start, they gallop, which will win 1 The Maori 
cares nothing, the sport is puerile. The pakeha cares every- 
thing, it is as the breath of life to his nostrils. And thus 
it is written, and thus let the pakeha take it to heart. 
Beware the founder of Imperial Rome, nor trust thy 
venture on the treacherous Cur, unheeding pass the kingly 
Saracen, the Grecian Warrior fear not. For lo ! I see a 
Gem, yet not a radiant * stone, nor ruddy gold, shine 
forth with rays serene, the first, the top, the cynosure 
of all. Enough. This is the Apiti of Uenguku, the 
warning of the God of the Rainbow, who dwells in the 
eleventh or highest heaven. E Hoa, haere atu ra. ■ Oh 
frier d, go in peace." 

This is Fred. Carr's story, as he told it to me, when he 
came over that year for the Cup. It was, to say the least 
of it, rum, and I told him so. 

" Rum you may call it if you like, but it's true— true as 
gospel." 

" Fred.," says I, "you ain't — excuse me, old pal — but you 
ain't been drinking." 

"Jim," says he, rather hurt like, as I thought, "you 
know I never drink, at least, not to harm. No, I have not 
been drinking." 

" Then," says I, " I'll tell you what it is^, you've been and 
dreamt it." 

He shook his head as much as to say that he was tired of 
.talking about it, and we changed the subject for that day. 

But I couldn't get the thing out of my thoughts, and the 
more I puzzled over it, the more I was fogged. Having' 
been among horses pretty nearly all my life, I had, of course, 
seen a good many curious things, but thi^ was the 
curiousest, and I couldn't make head nor tail of it. What 
did it all mean, with its jargon about Imperial Rome, and 
Grecian Warriors, and Curs, and all that screed of blooming 
nonsense 1 and I went to sleep, and woke up in the morning, 
thinking about it. 

However, next day was Cup day, and we went to 
Flemington together. 
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" See here, Jim," said Fred., " I dare say you'll think I'm 
a fool ; perhaps I am, but I're come over from New- 
Zealand, although I could ill afford it, specially to do one 
thing, and I mean to do it. I'm only going to make one bet, 
and I'm going to put my bottom dollar on it. If the old 
Maori told the truth, I shall be a made man ; if he's a 
fraud, I shall be ruined a little sooner than I should have 
been, that's all." 

" But what does it all mean ? " I asked, " 1 don't under- 
stand it a bit." 

** I do," he replied, " to me it's as plain as a pikestaff. 
Look here at the names of the favorites. I'm warned 
against them. The founder of Imperial Rome. Well, 
wasn't Romulus one of the founders of Rome? — the 
treacherous Cur — what's that but Lapdog? — the Saracen — 
that's Saladin — the Grecian Warrior — Pyrrhus, of course— 
and then comes, first and topmost, the Gem that is neither 
gold nor a stone — The Pearl, what else ? Yes Jim, The 
Pearl is going to win the Cup, and I'm going to back him 
for all I'm worth." 

I confess I was staggered, it all seemed so clear. ^* But 
good heavens ! man alive," I exclaimed, '^ The Pearl hasn't 
the ghost of a show — not the ghost — hundreds to one 
against him, and besides, John Tait has declared to win 
with Pyrrhus." 

But Fred, was obdurate. 

I tried hard to persuade him to lay, at least, some of his 
money off, but no. " My mind's made up," said he, " and I 
intend to be either a man or a mouse." 

• 

WoU, the long and short of it was, he went into the 
ring, and he got thousands to ten five times, and I looked 
upon his fifty quid as good as gone into the hands of the 
bookies. Poor Fred., what an ass. 

Who can ever forget the excitement of that wonderful 
race, the result of which astonished no one more than John 
Tait himself I had my mount, and we got well away, 
Barbelle leading, with Saladin close up, and the rest in a 
bunch, Pyrrhus running up at the turn. At the bridge 
Saladin led, with Pearl a length behind. Then all was con- 
fusion, until, entering the straight. Pearl cut down Saladin, 
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and Romula came up with a rush. But it was all no go, 
the friendless Pearl beat Thompson's mare by a couple of 
lengths, and the Cup race of 1871 had come and gone 
amidst the vociferations from 40,000 throats of "The 
Pearl I" "The Pearl I" 

The ring was pretty hardly hit by the chumps, but made 
it up amply from the knowing ones, and, when settling day 
came round, Fred, got his five thou, all right. He went 
back to New Zealand a week after, and, as you may guess, 
married pretty Mary Penberthy. He's a rich man now, is 
Fred., and comes over to Melbourne occasionally, bringing 
with him his buxom* wife and half a dozen handsome 
children, of whom the eldest and bonniest is a young lady 
of nineteen, named Pearl. 

I have no more to tell. The extraordinary paj* of my 
story I do not, never did, pretend to understand, I only 
know it is true as I have related it, and can only say with 
the man in the play, " There are more things in Heaven 
and Earth than are dreamt of in your philosophy." 
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WHY yes, I'm a bit of a " book " myself, though not 
in a regular way, 
I am not one of the inner ring men, that's what 
I mean to say. 
Sometimes I punt, and sometimes I field, in a small way, 

you may swear, 
But small as it is, I usually manage to come out pretty 

square. 
Now to make a book, be it ever so small^ and to make it 

" safe as a house " 
As the saying goes, requires some skill, combin'd with 

knowledge a^d nous. 
And backing is an excellent game, if only you spot the 

winner. 
But if you don't, it's another thing, and of course you're 

done like a dinner : 
I've been had myself, and more than once, but the worst of 

this kind of joker 
Was my luck of seventy-seven, when I was all but a bloom- 
ing broker. 
Caulfield and Ballarat clean'd me out, then I potter'd at 

outside courses, 
Till, in October, I was close to the end of my resources : 
My castle in Spain, so carefully built, was rapidly falling 

to bits. 
And what to do next, to square myself, I was quite at the 

end of my wits. 
But faint heart never won lady &dr, and as yet I'd more 

than a week 
To pull myself round, and clear my book, if I only could, 

by a squeak ; 
Be it sink or swim, I must make the plunge, and, mj leeway 

to recover, 
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I must put on the pot, aye, and boil it too, even though the 

pot boil'd over ; 
Misfortunes never come singly, so as I'd had my whaok of 

trouble, 
I'd leave off betting on singles, and go boldly for the 

double. 

'Twas Chester and Chester for Derby and Cup, I forget 

now what I got. 
But it was a kind of hope forlorn, and I book'd a longish 

shot; ' 

'Twas a risky thing to do for oven a veteran like Tom 

Coker, 
Whilst I, if I puird it off, all right, if not, I still was a 

broker : 
Yes, a risky thing against such a field as there had been 

nominated, 
'Twas neck or nothing with me I knew, so I shut my book 

and waited, 
And my luck seem'd to take a bit of a turn in an un- 
expected quarter. 
For as day went on after day, the prices grew still shorter 

and shorter ; 
I might have hedged a little, but "No," said I tx) myself, 

" I'm bound 
Now I am in the swim, to be in the swim all through, for a 

penny or for a pound." 

What races those were, I can shut my eyes, and can fancy 

I see them yet. 
The sheen and shimmer of silk in the sun, none who saw 

can o'er forget, 
The ladies' lawn and the crowded stand, the paddock where 

bookmen muster. 
The long lithe line of high-bred beauties, shining with satin 

lustre, 
On stand, and hill, and flat, humanity's dense and surging 

mass. 
The flash of flying color upon the ribbon of fresh green 

grass, . 
The deafening roar from ten thousand throats stentorian, 

" Here they come," 
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The thunder and batter of hoofs on the turf, like the roll 

of a muffled drum — 
Why more 1 The Chester Derby and Cup Win now is a " 

twice told tale, 
And to try to describe that famous time would now but 

little avail. 
How the grand bay horse, with the blue and iit hite, himself 

did so acquit. 
That the backers won, and the ring, as a rule, was terribly ' 

badly hit ; 
I was one of the small fry there, but from debt it set me free. 
And left me a thousand quid to the good, a big chuck in 

for me. 
Some raked in a pile, some dropped a pot, and a few clean 

up were wound, 
Joe Thompson the biggest loser of all, at thirteen thousand 

pound, 
A lump to lose, and a lob to part, and I think I fairly 

might 
Venture to say that Joe that Cup had rather " a bad 

night;" 
But never a word nor ever a look, nor ever a sign to 

show 
He'd dropped more than a bob at Yankee grab — for that is 

the style of Joe. 

There were fluttering hearts, and faces white, from that 

Tuesday to next Sunday. 
And many a sleepless pillow was pressed on the eve of 

that Black Monday, 
But Joe 6ame up as fresh and as pink as a daisy, on settling 

day. 
With a roll of notes as thick as your thigh, sundry and all 

to pay : 
"There's three thou, for you, and two thou, for you, and 

for you a couple of score, 
A century you, a thousand you, does any one want any 

more 1 
Five ponies you, and seventy here, and two hundred and 

fifty there. 
Roll up my boys and take your sugar, my book I want to 

square ; " 
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And so the famous King of the Ring never tamed a hair 

nor frowned, 
The day he parted, at one fell swoops with thirteen 

thousand pound ; 
I was in it, right up to the hiit^ for a little diap like 

myself, 
And lucky for me it was as it wa«, or I should have been 

on the shelf. 
The backers were in, the fielders were ottt^ atid both had 

gone at it a cracker, 
'Twas a close, close shave with me just then, but I happen'd 

to be a backer. i 

It grew rather late, for thirteen thou, isn't paid away in a 

minute. 
But I waited to see the last of the fun, for, as I have said, 

I was in it, 
The end must come to an end at last, and having settled 

his biz., 
Said Joe, with a smile, /' and now, my boys, I propose we 

have some fizz : '' 
And we gave him a hearty cheer, and, to close my rambling 

rhyme. 
We wished him a turn of what he deserved, that was 

" Better luck next time." 

Now the moral of this is that there is, and has been, ** a set 

on books," 
The papers call us by naughty names, such as vultures, and 

wolves, and crooks, 
And the " unco guid," in their rabid zeaJ, declare we*re not 

fit to live. 
That we scatter knavery and vice abroad, as 'twere water 

through a sieve ; 
They say we are harpies, and worse, sometimes, and they 

blacken us as " legs," 
Well, I dont't deny that amongst our ranks may be found 

a few '< bad eggs ; " 
But then, if you come to that, you know, perhaps you will 

point me out 
The profession, or trade, or calling that can declare itself 

without. 
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We're no better nor worse than other folks, and although 

we make our bets, 
We do what a good many others don't— we always pay our 

debts, 
And that, after all, is the main thing from a worldly point 

of view, 
And I'd only ask you, my ultra-respectable friend, do 

you? 
For there is the test to try us both, by honesty's law's strict 

letter. 
If you don't, then you're not so good as we — if you do, why 

you're no better. 
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CHAPTER I.— Werrithonga. 

SHEARING was well over, and the wool got away to 
Melbourne in excellent time for shipment for the 
first January sales in London, where the well- 
known brand W.P. over WERRITHONGA had, 
for four decades, commanded attention, and, what was 
more to the purpose, top prices, from buyers. 

Werrithonga, watered by the Belabula and ' Tuppal 
Greeks, was a model sheep-station. It comprised some 
90,000 acres, lying at an easy distance from the Riverine 
capital, Deniliquin, and carried 15,000 sheep, a goodly 
number, taking into account the character of the country, 
which, in that part of New South Wales, consists almost of 
a dead level, fairly grassed, and intersected by belts of 
myall, box, and cherry-tree forest, and saltbush, and by 
numerous creeks and swampy lagoons, which, however, be- 
come partially or wholly dry in summer. 

" The House " at Werrithonga stood on the slope of a 
small eminence, the only one for miles round, and was a 
fine, handsome, and roomy brick and stucco structure, built 
bungalow fashion, and having a deep verandah extending 
along the front, wings, and sides; a verandah, trellised 
and overgrown with passion vines, whose luscious purple 
fruit showed in dark luxuriance against the tender green 
of the leafage, and the rich pink and creamy white of the 
blossoms. 

Facing the house, and sloping downwards to the flat land 
which skirted the creek, was an extensive flower garden and 
well-kept grassy lawn, the latter smooth enough for croquet, 
and sufficiently large for cricket and football, favourite 
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games of the female and male sides of the house respectively, 
and ready for all comers, whenever there were visitors, as 
when, indeed, were there not? A.long one side of the mansion, 
and on the gentle slope of the hill, ran a well-stocked 
kitchen garden and orchard, and on the other extended the 
home paddock, in which ran a couple of brood mares with 
foals at foot, and half a dozen or so horses of the best 
sti*ains in the country side, while in a fenced-off comer 
ruminated a couple of sleek, v/ell-bred Alderney milch cows 
kept for the use of the establishment. Behind the house, 
and stretching away over the summit of the rise and down 
the other slope, was a vineyai-d, planted with choice cuttings 
from the most celebrated vineyards of France, Spain, and 
the Rhine Valley, and forming a nursery for all the neigh- 
bouring district. 

Internally, the house was furnished in a style commen- 
surate with its outer appearance and its surroundings. 
Booms large and lofty, bric-Orbrac, pictures, statuary, 
bronzes ; in a word, all that wealth, coupled with refinement 
of taste, could supply, was there. Nothing gaudy, nothing 
Btteretricious, all in good form, all of the best ; from the 
Broad wood grand piano in the music- room to the pots and 
pans in the kitchen, all was apt, all apropos^ in this some- 
what solitary Palace in the Bush, the house of William 
Palmer, of his wife, and of his two stalwart sons and three 
fair daughters. 

Not always had Werrithonga been thus. Time had been 
when the elder William Palmer, father of the present 
occupant, and one of the sturdy pioneers of the early days, 
long before the "Shaking of the Nations" was brought 
about by the discovery of gold in Australia, had ventured 
so far into the wilderness, and finding this well- watered 
and well-grassed spot, had taken it up, and, like the 
patriarchs of old, had driven thither, with painful toil, and 
amid peril from savage and treacherous blacks, his flocks 
and herds, few then in number, and had, with his buxom 
wife and three sturdy young sons and a daughter, whose 
whole impedimenta was conveyed in a bullock-dray, settled 
down and reclaimed the wilds. 

Assisted by a handy bushman from the Hawkesbury, and 
a couple of shepherds from "the other side," of whose 
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antecedents it were best to say nothing, he had built unto 
himself a house in the solitude, and had dwelt there ever 
after, until, six months subsequent to the death of his wife, 
he had been borne to another and more abiding home, there 
to rest by her side, in a spot where even now the white 
palings glinted in the moonlight, beneath the sparse shadow 
of a clump of cherry-tree, not very far away from the rude 
homestead. 

Rude indeed it was, constructed of slabs and saplings of 
flooded gum, brought with an immensity of labour from th^ 
Murray River flats, and roofed with bark; but it, with 
certain improvements and enlargements, and with out- 
buildings and men's huts, served his turn for many a year, 
and even now stood at no great distance from its magnifi- 
cent successor — for the later William Palmer would have it 
still stand — a store and a favourite playhouse for the old 
man's grandchildren. Of the family, the eldest, William, as 
has been shown, occupied the run ; the next, George, was 
cattle-breeding in Gippsland; the youngest son, Arthur, 
was a doctor in Sydney, and Jane, the daughter, was 
married to a solicitor in good practice in Melbourne. Of 
the second generation of the Palmers it will be unnecessary 
to say anything here, the rather letting them- speak for 
themselves in the columns of this veritable story. 

And now, after this brief description of Werrithonga, 
and historiette of the Palmers, wbich may serve as a kind 
of prologue to the play, let us raise the act-drop; introduce 
the characters, and begin the drama. 



CHAPTER II.— Won by a Head. 

They were a merry party in the billiard room at 
Werrithonga on Tuesday afternoon, the 28th October, 1890 
— a merry party, and a large ; for irrespective of Captain 
Fordyce, who had just challenged Kate Palmer, the eldest 
daughter of the house, to a game of " fifty up,*' and who 
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was just chalking the tip of his cue pieparatory to making 
the customary ** miss," there sat, stood, or lounged about, in 
small knots, some twenty of the sterner and .the gentler 
sexes, some discussing the probabilities and the possibilities 
of the coming events at Flemington, others talking over the 
prospects for the sales of the season's clip, yet others 
engaged in the congenial occupation of " spooning," and a 
minority — ladies, of course — deep in the mysteries of the 
inexhaustible theme, the Cup dresses. 

" She told me that Madame Elise recommended her to 
have it shirred on the front with — twenty-seven bales of 
greasy crossbred at ninepeiice half-penny, and forty-four of 
scoured first Merino at — eight to three, and I took the 
doable with Joe, so that I stand to win — as prime a lot of 
fat cattle from Mudgee as ever I saw in — the " Trovatore," 
at the Theatre Royal on Friday, and ** Ours " at the Bijou 
on Saturday, and — as an all-round cricketer I should say — 
yes, my dear, I consider it perfectly shameful that she 
should send him — eleven paddocks, a nine-roomed weather- 
board house, and — eight per cent., and twenty thousand 
pounds to the reserve fund to — make the running for his 
stable companion, and when — .Williamson has brought over 
— a very. pretty parasol, lined with mauve silk, and trimmed 
with — good water at 220 ft., and — plenty of sea room, and 
yet he managed to get on the rocks. I never knew — 
twelve-button gloves at three-and-six, and handkerchiefs 
— wide enough to allow two drays to pass easily and so — 
Mary Whitelaw's to be married in February, and I'm to be 
— a bullock driver at — the Athenseum-hall, with Armes 
Beaumont and — a lot of slovenly servants that are not 
worth — a pound an acre, upset price, etc., etc., etc," 

" Love, one," called the marker, as Captain Fordyce made 
his miss stroke. 

" I do love — one," said the gallant soldier, in a low tone, 
almost a whisper, as he passed Kate, who thereupon blushed 
furiously, told him to " go along and not be silly," played, 
and — missed the red, and pocketed her own ball. 

" Ha ! ha ! " laughed Palmer p^re, who was watching the 
game. •* That was a famous shot, Kate. You're improving 
fast." 
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antecedents it were best to say nothing, he had built unto 
himself a house in the solitude, and had dwelt there ever 
after, until, six months subsequent to the death of his wife, 
he had been borne to another and more abiding home, there 
to rest by her side, in a spot where even now the white 
palings glinted in the moonlight, beneath the sparse shadow 
of a clump of cherry-tree, not very far away from the rude 
homestead. 

Rude indeed it was, constructed of slabs and saplings of 
flooded gum, brought with an immensity of labour from th^ 
Murray River flats, and roofed with bark; but it, with 
certain improvements and enlargements, and with out- 
buildings and men's huts, served his turn for many a year, 
and even now stood at no great distance from its magnifi- 
cent successor — for the later William Palmer would have it 
still stand — a store and a favourite playhouse for the old 
man's grandchildren. Of the family, the eldest, William, as 
has been shown, occupied the run ; the next, George, was 
cattle-breeding in Gippsland; the youngest son, Arthur, 
was a doctor in Sydney, and Jane, the daughter, was 
married to a solicitor in good practice in Melbourne. Of 
the second generation of the Palmers it will be unnecessary 
to say anything here, the rather letting them- speak for 
themselves in the columns of this veritable story. 

And now, after this brief description of Werrithonga, 
and historiette of the Palmers, which may serve as a kind 
of prologue to the play, let us raise the act-drop, introduce 
the characters, and begin the drama. 



CHAPTER II.— Won by a Head. 
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" Love, one," called the marker, as Captain Fordyce made 
his miss stroke. 

" I do love — one," said the gallant soldier, in a low tone, 
almost a whisper, as he passed Kate, who thereupon blushed 
furiously, told him to " go along and not be silly," played, 
and — missed the red, and pocketed her own ball. 

" Ha ! ha 1 " laughed Palmer p^re, who was watching the 
game. •* That was a famous shot, Kate. You're improving 
fast." 
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at the Theatre Royal on Friday, and ** Ours " at the Bijou 
on Saturday, and — as an all-round cricketer I should say — 
yes, my dear, I consider it perfectly shameful that she 
should send him — eleven paddocks, a nine-roomed weather- 
board house, and — eight per cent., and twenty thousand 
pounds to the reserve fund to — make the running for his 
stable companion, and when — .Williamson has brought over 
— a very. pretty parasol, lined with mauve silk, and trimmed 
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Mary Whitelaw's to be married in February, and I'm to be 
— a bullock driver at — the Athenaeum-hall, with Armes 
Beaumont and — a lot of slovenly servants that are not 
worth — a pound an acre, upset price, etc., etc., etc," 

" Love, one," called the marker, as Captain Fordyce made 
his miss stroke. 

" I do love — one," said the gallant soldier, in a low tone, 
almost a whisper, as he passed Kate, who thereupon blushed 
furiously, told him to " go along and not be silly," played, 
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was just chalking the tip of his cue pieparatory to making 
the customary **miss," there sat, stood, or lounged about, in 
small knots, some twenty of the sterner and .the gentler 
sexes, some discussing the probabilities and the possibilities 
of the coming events at Flemington, others talking over the 
prospects for the sales of the season's clip, yet others 
engaged in the congenial occupation of " spooning," and a 
minority — ^ladies, of course — deep in the mysteries of the 
inexhaustible theme, the Cup dresses. 

" She told me that Madame Elise recommended her to 
have it shirred on the front with — twenty-seven bales of 
greasy crossbred at nineperice half-penny, and forty-four of 
scoured first Merino at — eight to three, and I took the 
double with Joe, so that I stand to win — as prime a lot of 
fat cattle from Mudgee as ever I saw in — the " Trovatore," 
at the Theatre Royal on Friday, and ** Ours" at the Bijou 
on Saturday, and — as an all-round cricketer I should say — 
yes, my dear, I consider it perfectly shameful that she 
should send him — eleven paddocks, a nine-roomed weather- 
board house, and — eight per cent., and twenty thousand 
pounds to the reserve fund to — make the running for his 
stable companion, and when — ^Williamson has brought over 
— a very. pretty parasol, lined with mauve silk, and trimmed 
with — good water at 220 ft., and — plenty of sea room, and 
yet he managed to get on the rocks. I never knew — 
twelve-button gloves at three-and-six, and handkerchiefs 
— wide enough to allow two drays to pass easily and so — 
Mary Whitelaw's to be married in February, and I'm to be 
— a bullock driver at — the Athenseum-hall, with Armes 
Beaumont and — a lot of slovenly servants that are not 
worth — a pound an acre, upset price, etc., etc., etc," 

" Love, one," called the marker, as Captain Fordyce made 
his miss stroke. 

" I do love — one," said the gallant soldier, in a low tone, 
almost a whisper, as he passed Kate, who thereupon blushed 
furiously, told him to " go along and not be silly," played, 
and — missed the red, and pocketed her own ball. 

" Ha ! ha 1 " laughed Palmer p^re, who was watching the 
game. •* That was a famous shot, Kate. YouVe improving 
fast." 
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" It was Captain Fordyce's fault. He put me out," was 
the reply. 

" Put you out ? Ha ! ha ! I rather fancy you put your- 
self in, my dear. But what did he say to you ? " 

"Oh, nothing — that is — nothing," answered Kate 
hurriedly. 

" I see. A case of Much Ado About Nothing, eh ? " and 
Mr. Palmer isauntered off to smoke his favourite briarwood 
pipe pn the verandah. 

Captain Fordyce, to give him the full benefit of his 
brevet ranlc, was, or rather had been, a lieutenant in tha 
Cape Mounted Rifles— the "Galloping Green Boys," as 
they were familiarly called in South Africa — until that 
gallant corps was disbanded, and had some years before 
come over f^om Natal with his brother, and, with him, had 
purchased a cattle station on the Laehlan. He had brought 
letters of introduction from the Cape to several gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood, amongst others to Mr. Palmer, with 
whom and his family a close intimacy had sprung up, which 
had grown into friendship and had ripened, with regard to 
one member of the family at least, into a still warmer 
feeling. Whether that feeling were reciprocated or not will 
duly appear ; suffice it to say that he was a manly young 
fellow, and that he was heartily welcomed at Werrithonga 
whenever business or inclination led him there, being a 
prime favourite both on the spade and the distaff sides of 
the house. 

William Palmer, gentleman, was a man of mark in the 
country. He was a territorial magistrate, chairman of the 
local road-board, and holder of half a dozen public offices 
beside, and was as justly esteemed for his probity and 
straightforward dealing as he was for his generosity and 
his unbounded hospitality, in which latter respect he was 
ably seconded by his amiable spouse. His family — place 
aux dames^ consisted of Kate, a brunette of twenty, and a 
bit of a " dear Lady Disdain ; " Emma, fair-haired and blue- 
eyed like her mother, 18 years of age, romantic, and 
fond of music, poetry, and the like ; and Grace, somewhat of 
a hoyden, and scarcely yet out of the age of short frocks and 
pantalettes. The sons were, William (the eldest son of the 
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Palmers had been a William for generations back, even in 
the old far-away home in a pleasant little village by the 
BoUin River, in Cheshire), 24, dark of visage, and reserved 
in manner, somewhat slow and obstinate, but his father's 
right hand on the station ; and Arthur, 22, fair, like Emma, 
the pride of the household, the light of the hearth-stone, the 
singing thrush of the nest. 

The visitors numbered fully a score from all pai'ts of the 
country, even distant Maoriland having its contingent, and 
were, as a pastoralist might say, a '* mixed lot ; " squatters, 
doctors, lawyers, merchants, cum muUis aliis, and their 
wives, sons, and daughters, all congregated beneath the 
hospitable roof -tree, and all looking forward eagerly to a 
start on the morrow for " Marvellous Melbourne " and the 
glories of " The Cup." 

It would have been indeed strange, if, in such a 
promiscuous assemblage, there were not one disturbing 
element — if in such a Dutch concert, so to speak, oi 
humanity, there were not one discordant note — and such,, 
there was. Hector Morrison was a neighbouring sheep . 
farmer, who held a run of some 50,000 acres on one of the 
Coonargo blocks on the Yanko Creek. He was I'eputed to 
be a wealthy man, having extensive station property up 
north, and heavy investments in bank and other stock. He 
was a widower with one son, who had, however, run away 
to sea, and been lost sight of (driven from home by his 
father's harsh treatment, some people said), and lived with 
his sister. Miss Maria Morrison, a spinster lady of uncertain 
age, and a soured temper and penurious habits, a terror to 
servants and wandering swagmen. 

Mr. Morrison was about 40 years of age, dark and 
saturnine in aspect, and reserved, almost repellant, in 
manner. He was no great favourite in the district, and his 
neighbours, as a rule, were inclined to " fight shy of him," 
to use a colloquialism. It may therefore be readily imagined 
that he was no specially welcome visitor at Werrithonga, 
and when he had ridden over to lunch in the morning, there 
had been no little dismay in the mind^ of those who knew 
him, at the advent of such a spoil sport — " Death's head 
and cross-bones," Arthur had dubbed him ; while Grace had 
declared him to some of her intimates to be *^ sour as a crab. 
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and surly as a bear," and wondfered what ill-wind had blown 
him thither, and even William, junior, the imperturbable, 
had looked more grave than was his wont. 

But courtesy to guests was one of the canons of Werri- 
thonga. The master of the house had welcomed him 
urbanely, and the mistress had received him with stately 
affability, and introduced him to those he did not know, so 
there was no more to be said. 

Had his errand been known, however, there might have 
been a good deal to be said, and had Grace overheard a little 
colloquy that took place early that morning between Mr. 
Morrison and his amiable sister, she might indeed have 
thought it an ill- wind that blew hiita there. 

Immediately after breakfast he had ordered his horse to 
be saddled and brought round to the door, and presently 
appeared, a little more carefully attired than usual, whip in 
hand, ready to mount. 

** Heyday, what's this 1 " ejaculated the shrewish Miss 
Maria, as she caught sight of him in his unwonted finery. 
*^ Where are you going so early, and all so fine too?" 

" Mind your own business,'' was the ungracious reply. 

** Business ! It is my business, I'm thinking." 

" Are you ? Well, then, you can leave off thinking. I'm 
going over to Werrithonga, if you must know." 

"And what takes you to Werrithonga, if one may 
ask ? " 

" One may ask and another may answer, or may not." 

" Hector Morrison," said Miss Maria solemnly, " you're 
going after that chit of a Kate Palmer, I know you are. 
I've suspected it before, and now I know it. Kate Palmer, 
set her up. Hector Morrison, you're a fool." 

"Look here, Maria Morrison," replied her brother* 
savagely, " I've put up with your confounded tantrums too 
long, and I'll be hanged if I stand it any longer. You've 
had a jolly good innings this last five years, but I'll bowl to 
your bp.tting no more. I intend to have a home of my own 
and a wife of my own, and that wife shall be Kate Palmer. 
Do you understand that ? " 
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" If she'll have you, my lad, don't forget that," returned 
his sister viciously ; then, with a sudden change of manner,' 
she went on, "Mind you, Fm not saying a word against 
Kate Palmer ; she's a good lass, and a bonnie, and 11 have 
a pretty penny to her fortune, so if you must needs have a 
wife, why not she as well's another ? But I fear me you're 
late. I'm told that young spark, Captain Fordyce, goes to 
Werrithonga oftener than is reasonable, and if it be not 
after Kate, what is it ? To be sure," she added meditatively, 
*• there's that simpleton, Emma, with her guitars, and her 
fiddles, and her sonnets, and her — bah ! I'm just sick." 

Words cannot express the depth of virtuous indignation 
conveyed in that simple monosyllable " bah ! " but Mr. 
Morrison, who was somewhat surprised at the turn affairs 
had taken, ignoring the latter part of his sister's suggestion, 
rejoined : " Captain Fordyce — rubbish. Why, I could buy 
out a dozen such captains, and William Palmer's not the 
man to let a fortune like mine go a begging." 

" Maybe not, maybe not. Well, lad, I wish you success 
in your wooing, so to horse and away." 

Hector turned away, and, informing his sister that he 
should go on to Melbourne and see the Cup race, mounted 
his horse and rode off. 

Miss Maria watched him until a belt of scrub hid him 
from her view, and then sought the secrecy of her own 
room. Was it to weep, or to hurl bitter execrations on the 
threatened intruder's head 1 Not a bit of it. With a grim 
smile she unlocked a safe that stood in a corner, and taking 
therefrom a cashbox, opened it. There was money, plenty, 
notes of all values, hundreds, fifties, twenties, tens, fives, 
ones, and gold, and some, not much, silver. This she care- 
fully counted, and jotted down the amount on a piece of 
paper. Next she consulted a book in a whitish parchment 
cover, one of those potent volumes that give the possessor 
power to cause the Pactolian stream to flow from the most 
arid of banks. Then she put down some figures under the 
other, and added them together. The result was anything 
but unsatisfactory, for a pleased smile stole over her hard 
features, and a flush of colour lighted up her wan cheek, as 
she securely locked all up again. 
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Then Miss Maria did a curious thing. After a short 
reverie she rose, crossed the room to her dressing table, and 
gazed long and silently in the mirror, then with a little 
plaintive sigh, she turned away, and softly left the chamber. 

What did it mean? Time perhaps will show. 

Return we to Werrithonga, where we left Hector Morri- 
son making the acquaintance of those of the guests to whom 
he was a stranger. He looked somewhat more cheerful 
and lively than usual, for his twenty-mile ride across the 
plains had freshened him up, and sent a glow of colour to 
his sallow cheeks and brow. He looked absolutely younger 
than ordinary, and he really was not a bad-looking fellow, 
when he divested himself of his customary look of misan- 
thropy and surliness. 

" Wonderful," said Grace to a confidante, after he had 
made what was fdmost, for him, a sprightly remark to her, 
" I positively think the bear's going to dance.** 

Her companion giggled, and looked at him, thinking, 
perhaps, that even Hector Morrison, with nobody knew 
how many thousands a year, might be endurable, and that 
there might be worse things than to be mistress of that fine 
house on Yanko Creek. But then she was older than Grace, 
and perhaps, therefore, a little more mercenary. 

To do him justice. Hector Morrison strove to make 
himself agreeable, and to create as favourable an impression 
as possible, and although his attempts were somewhat 
clumsy from long disuse, he had not a very severe audience, 
and, to some extent, he succeeded. 

AsL has been said, he was not greatly liked in the district, 
either by the station hands, or by his neighbours. To the 
former, he was harsh and austere, and to the latter, cold, 
unsympathetic, and even churlish. For all that, he was 
neither unjust nor vicious, and perhaps the worst that 
could be said of his business relations, was that they 
occasionally savoured too much of sharp practice. But he 
was illiberal, ungenerous, avaricious, even rapacious, and 
that, in the general open-handed and open-hearted economy 
of the Australian bush, is a grave fault indeed. 

Henry Kingsley, in his inimitable prose idyll " Geoffry 
Hamlyn," which every Australian should read, says — " Let 
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US breakfast in Scotland, lunch in Australia, dine in 
England, and sup in France," and those who have partaken 
of the hospitality of a good Australian station will fulljr 
endorse the second item of the sentiment at any rate. 

Well, lunch, and such a lunch, was over ; there had been 
an adjournment to the billiard-room and elsewhere ; Cap- 
tain Fordyce and Kate Palmer were playing that game of 
billiards that begun auspiciously with "love," and Papa 
Palmer was smoking his cherished pipe in the cool 
verandah, when he felt a touch oh his shoulder, and turning 
^round, saw it was Hector Morrison. Hector was not the 
sort of man to let the grass grow under his feet. 

" Ha ! Morrison," he began, " come out to have a whiffi 
That's right. Got your pipe, or will you have a cigar 1 " 

" Palmer," said Hector, I'd like to have a minute's con- 
versation with you on a private matter." 

" All right. Fire away, there's nobody here to overhear 
us. What is it ? " was the reply. 

" You know Palmer, I'm a plain man, one who speaks 
straight to the point, and means what he says ? " 

"Well, yes." 

*'And you know, too, that I'm a rich mani " 

" Why, yes, I understand so." 

" I am richer, perhaps, than you imagine." 

" Well, what then ? " 

" I am a widower, as you know, with no one to leave my 
wealth to. My sister Maria has ample means of her own, 
and needs nothing. I have no one else." 

" Except your son." 

" 'Not even him. He is a reprobate and a spendthrift. 
He has chosen his own course ; let him abide by it. Not 
that I would let him staxve^ No. But inherit my hardly- 
won riches'? Never." 

" Well, but what has all this to do with me ? " 

" Much, listen ! You have a daughter — Kate. I love 
her, have long loved her from afar, and would make her 
my wife." 

To quote the illustrious Mr. Dick Swiveller, this was 
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"an unmitigated staggerer" to Papa Palmer, who could 
only stare open mouthed, and finally ejaculate, "Wha — 
What ? " 

" Make her my wife. I mean it, by Heaven, every word 
I have spoken. Give her to me. I'll make her a good 
husband, I swear it." 

" Your wife 1 " 

" My wife. I'm a hard man, I know. Fond of money 
Yes, too fond, perliaps, but that's nothing. I ask not for a 
shilling of dower. Not one penny. The day of my wedding 
with your daughter Kate I will settle on her one million of 
money. One million. I can, and will." 

" But, my dear fellow, I never heard ! Why bless my 

soul, Kate's only a child." 

"And I'm' almost old enough to be her father. I know 
it, but oh ! I do love her so." 

There was so much of wistful pleading in Hector's look 
and tone that Mr. Palmer could not but feel touched. He, 
however, answered somewhat coldly :^ — " Mr. Morrison, to 
say that you,have somewhat surprised mo would but faintly 
express the truth. You have been frank, I will be equally 
so. Your offer, from a worldly point of view, is a dazzling 
one I freely admit. But, sir, I am not wholly mercenary. 
My daughter's happiness is to me more than all your 
millions, were they tenfold as many, and candidly I tell you 
that an alliance with you is not what I should personally 
have desired. Still, as a man of the world, I am not 
insensible of the honour you do me, and the worldly 
advantage to my daughter. But she herself must decide. 
By the way, does she know of this ? " 

" Not a word." 

" You have not spoken to her 1 " 

" On this subject, not a word." 

"Then she, and she alone, must answer for herself. 
Another matter, regarding her dower. Your offer is liberal, 
but I cannot liear of it. I am not so rich a man as you, 
but no, sir, the daughter of William Palmer must not go to 
her husband's house empty-handed." * 

" Then I have your permission—? " 
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" To speak to her, yes. I cannot truly say with my best 
wishes for your success, but I shall influence her neither 
one way nor the other. In the meantime, may I ask you 
to mention this matter to no one ? " 

" Not even to Mrs. Palmer ? " 

" To her least of all. She is a woman, and might be 
dazzled by your undoubtedly splendid ofifer. No, sir, let 
Kate judge for herself and decide for herself. If she says 
yes, yes let it be ; if no, no." 

The two men shook hands and parted, one to ruminate 
over the strange and unexpected ofifer for his daughter's 
hand, the other to seek out that daughter, and with that 
prompt expedition which characterised all his actions, and 
to the exercise of which he owed so much of his success in 
life, to learn his fate at once. 

But V Jwmme propose ; Dieu dispose, and it was not to 
be, just then at least. On returning to the billiard-room he 
found that bhe bird had flown. Kate and Captain Fordyce 
had either finished their game, or had got tired of playing 
and given it up, for the table was occupied by a party 
playing pin pool. Evidently the two had gone away 
together, for they were nowhere to be seen either there, on 
the verandah, in the garden, or on the lawn, and the warn- 
ing of his sister anent Fordyce suddenly recurred to his 
memory with a sudden shock. What if her suspicions were 
correct, and he was too late after all ? Bat no, he could 
not, would not think it. However, he would wait and 
watch. 

And he did wait for, as it seemed, an unaccountably long 
time, until he saw the errant pair slowly coming from the 
direction of the vineyard. The eyes of love are proverbially 
blind, but those of jealousy are supernaturally sharp, and 
he saw, or fancied he saw, a new light of happiness beaming 
in Kate's face, and a look of rapturous triumph in that of 
Captain Fordyce. 

It was even so. At the very moment of his success with 
Mr. Palmer, his undreamt-of rival had asked the woman he 
had marked down for his own, to forego the uninteresting 
game they were playing so languidly, and to show him the 
improved espaliers, of which he professed to have heard so 
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much. Thither he had led her, nothing loth, it may be, and 
there, between the latticed rows of vines, had breathed out 
his tender tale of love — the old, old tale first told by Adam 
to Eve beneath the spreading cedars in the pleasant garden 
of Eden. Yea, there had he heard her softly whispered 
" Yes," as she gave her he^rt, already his, into his keeping, 
and there had impressed on her sweet lips young love's first 
rapturous kiss. 

They separated at the entrance to the verandah, he to 
seek pater, and ask his formal consent to the engagement, 
and she mater, and, impart to her her sacred secret. 

The state of perturbation and perplexity into which the 
old gentleman was thrown, on hearing what Fordyce had to 
tell him, may be more readily imagined than described. It 
was bad enough to deal with one suitor, but when it came 
to two within an hour of each other — one his daughter's 
accepted lover, and the other his partially accepted son-in- 
law, matters became infinitely more complicated. 

" You say she has accepted you ? " queried Palmer pere. 

" Yes, sir, she has, subject to your approval, of course, 
and I ventured to hope that you might deem me not un- 
worthy-; " 

"My approval, pish ! pshaw ! What the deuce — There, 
what am I saying — oh, of course, quite right, only — did you 
— did she — confound it — did either of you see Mr. Hector 
Morrison either before or since this — this love-making 
business 1 " 

" No, sir, I don't think so. I didn't, at all events, but 
what has he got to do with the matter ? " asked Fordyce, 
considerably puzzled at the apparently irrelevant inquiry. 

" Oh ! nothing, nothing, only, confound it all, I suppose 
you'd have to know sooner or later ; not much more than 
half an hour since he asked me the same question, and I 
gave him my permission." 

" What, to pay his addresses to Kate, he ? " 

"Yes, to Kate, he; and to marry her if she'd have him* 
And now, what am I to say to Aim, I'd like to know ? " 

" But it's not your fault, nor mine, nor Kate's. You see 
he didn't ask her, and I did, that's all." 
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" Oh, that's all, is it ? and a pretty kettle of fish that 
haul is. But there, what's done can't be undone, and there's 
no use crying over spilled milk. You've got to windward of 
•Morrison, there's no denying that, and, to tell the truth, I'd 
ten times rather have you as a son-in-law than I would him, 
for all his wealth." 

" I'm very glad and proud to hear you say so, sir." 

"Very well, then, go and tell Kate I say so, and leave 
me to get some peace, if ever I'm to have any peace again.' 

Fordyce needed no second bidding to go with so welcome 
a message, and departed joyfully on his grateful errand. 

But Kate did not escape so easily. Scarcely had she 
left lover number one, than she was intercepted by lover 
number two, who requested the favour of a few minutes' 
conversation with her. Leading her into a sequestered 
part of the garden, he, as was his wont, plunged into the 
middle of his subject at on^e. 

'* Miss Palmer," he said, "I'm a plain man, not used to 
fine phrases and such like, but I want to ask you a question, 
if you'll be good enough to answer it. What do you think 
of me ? " 

"What do I think of you? I'm afraid I don't quite 
understand." 

" I'll make it clearer. I'm a rich man, I may say a very 
rich man, and I want to make you my wife. Will you be 
that wife ? " 

" Oh, Mr. Morrison, you're surely joking." 

" I never joke. Listen. I'm not a very bright man, nor 
a very young man, nor a very handsome man, but I love 
you truly, I do indeed. Be my wife, and there's ne'er a 
lady in the land but shall envy you. Do you want 
diamonds? I'll load you with them. Do you want fine 
houses? I'll buy or build them. Silks, satins, velvets, 
horses, carriages, anything, everything, only name them, 
and they're yours. Come, Aliss Palmer, Kate, what d'ye 
say ? " 

" But Mr. Morrison, I don't—don't — ah— love you, and, 
besides — " 

" Never mind that at present, you'll learn to love me a 
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little, just a little — that's all I want — when you know me 
better, IVe asked your father's consent, and he's given it, 
if, if—" ' 

Kate had felt some pity for the poor fellow who seemed 
so terribly in earnest, but this roused her indignation, and 
she replied scornfully : " My father's consent ! Have you, 
indeed ? I think, before that, you mi^ht have had the' 
courtesy to ask mine,* as I appear to be the person most 
interested. However, you want my answer. You shall 
have it. Most unreservedly and unequivocally no," and 
with these few words she made him a deep curtsey, and 
swept out of the garden into the house. 



CHAPTER IIT.— By Way op Protest. 

Had Hector Morrison been of a less vindictive nature, or 
more patient of unwonted restraint, he might have met his 
rebuff, harsh though it had been, like a man, and with some 
show of decent resignation. But not so. Burning with 
rage and indignation on learning the name of his more 
successful rival, and with bitter hatred at his heart, he 
refused all Mr. Palmer's friendly overtures and offers of 
pacification and sympathy, and rudely declining an invita- 
tion to stay to dinner, hastily ordered his horse to be 
saddled, and rode rapidly to Deniliquin so as to catch the 
evening train to Melbourne. 

For good or evil. Hector Morrison was essentially a man 
of action, and one with whom, having once made up his 
mind to a certain course, the result followed as surely as 
the rising of the sun. Hence, with a feeling of black revenge 
gnawing in his mind, he adopted a scheme of vengeance so 
paltry, that even he in his sober moments might have ^runk 
from, but which, influenced as he was by discomfiture and 
rankling disappointment, he resolved, despite all remon- 
strances, and the reproaches of his own conscience, to carry 
into effect without delay. 
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Amongst his many other methods of amassing wealth, it 
vdll not be greatly wondered at if it is mentioned that he 
was in the habit — through an agent, of course— of lending 
out money in small or large sums, at something very nearly 
approaching usurious interest, to impecunious persons — on 
good security, personal or otherwise, it need hardly be said. 
Bat, besides this, he also, through a stock and station agency, 
of which he was, in fact, but sub roaa, the main proprietor, 
advanced money, either by way of mortgage or liens on 
crops, clips of wool, or sales of stock to farmers or graziers 
who might be in need of accommodation ; and. few indeed 
were the pastoralists in the whole Murrumbidgee district 
whose ** paper" had not at some time or other passed 
through his hands. 

His mode of transacting business, by means of the agency, 
of course, was simplicity itself. It was a system of banking, 
whereby the client could overdraw up to a certain amount, 
but was liable to instant foreclosure at any moment the 
lender chose to put his power into effect. It is only justice 
to Mr. Morrison to say that he very rarely exercised this 
power, and then only in cases where he ran imminent risk 
of loss ; still he possessed the legal right, and could exercise 
it whenever he chose. 

Amongst others thus indebted to him, albeit all unknown 
to themselves, were the brothers Fordyce, who had pur- 
chased their run on the Lachlan through the " agency," and 
who had received a considerable advance of the purchase- 
money from the same source, a great portion of which, 
however, they had paid off; and it was upon them, or 
rather upon one of them. Captain Fordyce, his detested 
rival, that Hector Morrison resolved to wreak his 
vengeance. 

** Midnight saw him safely ensconced within the hospitable 
walls of Scott's Hotel, and early the following morning he 
was closeted with the manager and ostensible proprietor of 
the agency, directing him to at once " put the screw on " 
the Fordyce brothers. Even that worthy, unscrupulous as 
he was as a rule, was somewhat staggered by the altogether 
unnecessary vindictiveness of the proceeding, and re- 
monstrated in no measured terms against what he con- 
sidered as harsh and indiscreet. 
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" But why ? " he asked. " The money is as safe as the 
Bank of England. Th,ey have always paid up punctually, 
and I see no reason " 

" But I do," was the ungracious rejoinder, " and I sup- 
pose I am the person principally concerned." ' 

" As you please, of course, only I may as well point out 
that if they should not be able to find the money, a forced 
sale just now would be injurious, not only to them, but to 
us. Such an arbitrary measure would, I fear, materially 
damage our reputation as a firm, and be looked upon as 
inequitable." 

" Reputation be hanged. Ai^e we within our legal rights 
in making and insisting on the claim ? " 

" Undoubtedly we are, strictly speaking, but " 

" But me no buts then, but make it at once." 

" But surely it will be necessary to assign some reason ? *' 

" No reason at all, except that you want immediate pay- 
ment, and must have it." 

" Very well ; as you please. Only remember, if harm 
come of it, I warned 3'^ou." 

" I will take all the responsibility, and I am not likely to 
forget. See Smith and Smith about it at once, and direct 
them to make a formal demand to-day for payment this day 
fortnight." 

"This day fortnight?" 

" This day fortnight, and, if they don't pay up, to seize 
at once." 

" But, my dear, sir, what will people say ? " 

" People may say whatever people please." 

" Well, I don't half like it ; but, of course, I shall act as 
you desire." 

" You will be wise to do so, and mind, without delay. 
Good morning." 

And so it came to pass that that evening a letter was 
despatched from the legal firm of Smith and Smith, 
Chancery Lane, on behalf of the Occidental Stock and 
Station Agency Company, to Messrs. Richard and Henry 
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FfOrdyce, graziers, Parramooka Station, Lachlan Kiver, ^ew 
Sputh Wales, claiming immediate payment of the sum of 
£8,987 3s. 8d., principal and interest due to the said 
company. 

But neither of the brotliers was at home. Henry, the 
captain, had, as we know, gone to Melbourne, and Kicbard, 
the senior, had, as it so happened, gone away into the 
Mudge^ District after some store cattle, and so the un- 
welcome tidings did not reach those for whom they were 
meant so soon as was intended. 



CHAPTER IV.— -The Cup. 

■ 

The family from, and guests at, Werrithonga were in 
Melbourne. The three girls were at Aunt Jane's house, in 
St. Kilda, Mr. and Mrs. Palmer were at Menzies', and the 
two sons and the rest of the party were bestowed here and 
there at various hotels, coffee palaces, and boarding-houses, 
wherever they could find a roof to cover them, or a shake- 
down to lie down on. They had been in the great metro- 
polis nearly a week, had seen the Derby, and the other 
races of the first day of the Spring Meeting, and had been* to 
theatres, concerts, lawn parties, balls, and other entertain- 
ments that fill up the overflowing measure of festivities 
during Melbourne's great carnival. 

Captain Fordyce stayed at the Esplanade Hotel, St. 
Kilda, and as Kate Palmer's recognised fiance^ had the 
entree to Aunt Jane's, and called there daily to take Kate, 
or sometimes the three girls and Aunt Jane, out for a 
drive or a walk, or even a long ride in the trams, for to 
the Werrithonga party this kind of travelling possessed 
much of the charm of novelty. How pleasant were these 
excursions, when the two lovers by themselves visited the 
various places of resort in and around the city. The 
charming walks and emerald lawns of the Botanical 
Gardens, the Royal Park, with its wonderful zoological 
treasures, the Exhibition, the Public Library, the Museum, 
the National Gallery, and the score of. other places of 
resort, that to residents are common by use, but which 
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possess such a charm for strangers. Then the shops, those 
marvellous shops in Collins and Bourke J^treets, which, -to 
the female mind especially, have* surely the glamout of 
Fairy Land. In truth it was a happy time for our twa 
young turtle-doves. 

And now Cup Day, the day of all the year, had arrived* 
and tens of thousands of anxious eyes peered into the early 
morning sky to see what the weather was like. Is there 
anything in wide nature to compare with a really fine 
Victorian day ? It is to be doubted. A calm day, with a 
faint wind hardly enough to rustle the leaves of the gum 
trees; a soft, sensuous, balmy atmosphere, not hot, yet 
warm enough ; a clear blue sky, unflected by a single cloud ; 
a bright sun overhead; and from afar the grateful perfume 
of green turf, of fragrant wattle, bloom, and the faintly 
acrid aroma of the tender-leaved peppermint. Such a day 
broke on Cup Day, 4th November, 1890, a day big with 
the fortunes of so many thousands, and specially of Donald 
Wallace and his famous crack, that out of 42 races in 
which he had taken part during his career, had run first 
32 times, second six times, third three times, and had only 
been unplaced once. 

It may well be questioned whether such a sight can be 
shown in the world as is to be seen on the Plemington 
Racecourse on Cup Day. The flat, the hill, the grand- 
stand packed with happy looking, well-fed, well-clad human 
beings, out for a holiday, and fully intent on enjoying them- 
selves rationally, or even, it may be, in some cases^ 
irrationally. 

The lawn, that lawn, the joy and delight of the ladies, 
likej a rich and ever-moving flower garden, or a shifting^ 
kaleidoscope of bright and varied colour. Who can, who 
ever did, who ever will, adequately describe the ladies'" 
dresses ? I cannot. Others have tried and failed. I will 
not essay the difiicult and delicate task. 

And the saddling paddock, where those high-bred 
creatures stand or are led to and fro by their attendants. 
What a picture of equine beauty and symmetry is presented 
here, diversified by ever-flitting figures of lithe jockeys, 
carefully wrapped up, or gorgeous in the sheen and shimmer 
of silk ! 
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Next the preliminary canter, and then the hoarse roar 
of thirty or forty thousand voices shouting, " They Ve off ! " 
the dull batter on the green sward of the course, arid' the 
vision of a flying and mingled picture of white, black, 
green, red, blue, yellow, purple, mauve, and their combina- 
tions. Again, and yet again, and the Melbourne Cuj> 
race of the year is a thing of the past. 

The party from Werrithonga had arrived at Flemington 
in good time, and had sent on ahead a vehicle filled with a 
magnificent lunch, sufficient for everybody, and plenty ta 
spare for friends and acquaintances who miglit be wander- 
ing round — and it is really wonderful to see how many 
friends and acquaintances do somehow turn up, quite by 
accident, of course, at these miniature /etes champetres at 
Flemington. ' The lunch was, however, a pronounced 
success, and by the time it was finished, the saddling bell 
rang for the great event of the day. 

That morning had been an eventful one for Captain 
Fordyce. He had received a letter from his brother in- 
forming him of the communication from Smith and Smith, 
and requesting him to see into the matter. To the lawyers 
he went at once, but they could *• tell him nothing except 
that they were acting under instructions," and recom- 
mended him to see Mr. MacBurney, the manager of the 
company. Thither he posted, but found the office closed. 
Of course, was it not Cup Day ? 

He went to tlie races with anything but a light heart. 
Still he determined not to cast a cloud over the day's 
festivity with his own trouble, so said nothing, and 
although Kate saw his pre-occupation, and asked the cause, 
he laughed the matter off, and took her to look at the 
horses saddling for the Cup. 

Leading her to where Highborn stood, he Said : " Wish 
me luck, darling ; there stands my fortune. If he wins 1 
am a made man, If he loses, I shall be " 

** You'll be what dearl" 

" Nothing, love, nothing — I'll tell you* later." 

There indeed stood his fortune, for he had backed The 
Admiral for the Derby, and Highborn for the Cup in a 
double, and stood to win ^10,000 on the issue of the race. 

Alas, for those who put their trust in doubles ! Highborn 
had to succumb, as every one knows, to the mighty 
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Carbine, and Captain Fordyce's double was worthless. He 
bore the failure of his hopes like a man, and kept a smiling 
face throughout the rest of the day, and, though his face 
was a trifle pale, and he had occasional lapses into 
melancholy meditation, he succeeded in keeping up the 
appearance of gaiety until at midnight he reached the 
seclusion oi his bedroom. How was he to meet the sudden 
call made upon him 1 How gain the time, and secure the 
accommodation so urgently needed 1 Sudden pressure to 
him meant ruin ; and there was but brief space to make 
arrangements. Worn out with thought and trouble, at last 
he slept, and slept well into the morning. The day was bright 
and busy, Melbourne's streets were bustling as he stepped 
into the office of the City Agency Company with which 
he did his metropolitan business. The English mail was 
in, and clerks were busy as bees. He waited for a chance 
to see the manager, open up his case, get advice thereon, 
and, peradventure, substantial assistance. 

His gloomy meditations were broken by a touch on the 
arm. A clerk stood by, a letter in his hand. 

" There's an English letter come here, addressed to you, 
marked important." 

He took the black-edged envelope, opened it mechanically, 
and a wondrous change overspread his features as he 
glanced over the contents. " Thank God," he exclaimed »is 
the letter fell from his fingers. "Old Uncle Jack has 
gone — and left Jim and me £20,000 apiece." 

A month later there was a wedding at Deniliquin, to 
which the rank and fashion, to say nothing of the oi polloi 
of the district, turned out to a man, woman, and child. It 
was that of Captain Henry Fordyce, late C.M.R., of 
Quantook Station, Lachlan River, to Kate, eldest daughter 
of William Palmer, Esq., J. P., of Werrithonga, near 
Deniliquin. But, singular to relate, on the same day and 
at the same place was also another wedding namely, that of 
the Rev. John White, curate of St. Barnabas, Yass, to 
Maria, daughter of the late Alexander Morrison, of Paisley, 
Scotland, and sister of Hector Morrison, Esq., of Conargo 
Block G. The tale is told, the marriages are consummated ; 
and that, therefore, in accordance with the canons of all 
story-telling, is — " the end." 
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JDDLESTICKS," said Mrs. Septimus Martin, as 
she settled her portly figure in a luxurious arm- 
chair and drummed her fingers on the occasional 
table, "Fiddlesticks, Septimus, you have no sense 
of the proprieties." 

" Perhaps not," mildly responded her worser half, seated 
opposite, "but I consider George a very suitable young 
fellow for all that, and one naturally constituted to make 
any girl happy. Besides, you know very well we have all 
all along encouraged his attentions to our Vera, and 
everything seemed as good as settled, until the arrival of 
Mr. Courtney Durez, a fellow we know nothing about, 
except that, according to his own account, he is well 
connected at home and has great expectations on the death 
of his great aunt, some distinguished nob or other." 

"Nob," sneeringly echoed Mrs. S., shutting her eyes 
firmly as a protest to the expression. "When will you 
cease making use of such vulgar remarks. Mr. Durez is a 
thorough gentleman, as anyone acquainted with society can 
observe at a casual glance. We met him first in a most 
exclusive set at St. Kilda, where he was quite the rage ; 
and his intimate knowledge of the leading members of the 
aristocracy is quite a revelation ; his credentials are 
undeniably satisfactory, while his manners, conversation, 
dress, and deportment, are both diatingu^ and irreproach- 
able ; " then, drawing herself up majestically, " possibly you 
will not deny I should be in some position to judge, having 
mixed with the very cream of society all my life at home.% 

" Well, that's your opinion about the fellow, but Fm 
blowed if it's mine. There's too much shine about him for 
my fancy. Why, bless you, before I made my pile i'^ 
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shares, and when I had my shop (a faint deprecating 
" Oh," and a shiver from the lady) why I could turn out 
a hat for four an nine, with a nap as good-looking in 
appearance as that on my twenty-one bobbers; but they 
were made to sell, not to wear, and the first shower of rain 
would usually take off the gloss, and the article would 
collapse like the bellows of a broken-winded concertina, 
and I'm very much mistaken if Mr. C. D. don't eventually 
turn out a regular moral of one of my four an niners." 

" Would anyone believe what I have to put up \vith 1 " 
cried Mrs. S., glaring over her partner's l^ead, and fixing 
a stony gaze upon the window curtains, " here have I, for 
years, been endeavouring by sheer will and pei-severance, to 
raise this man out of his sordid past ; have eventually 
succeeded in obliterating all recollections of his vulgar 
occupation, and obtained an entree into the most exclusive 
circles, only to be continually reminded of his wretched 
shop and its horrid associations." 

" But, Maria," remonstrated Mr. Martin. 

"There again, Septimus; Maria! Maria! how often 
have I impressed upon you tiiat my name is Marie — 
Maree " (emphasising the last syllable). 

" Well, Maree, if you wifeh. You know I've always let 
you have your own way. I've spent no end of money over 
your society craze, and haven't even grumbled when the 
bills came in. You have this big Toorak mansion, hand- 
some furniture, which we seldom use, expensive servants, 
that we don't want, while we entertain a host of swells who 
don't care a hang for us, and we don't care a hang for. 
All this I've submitted to so long as you were pleased, and 
you didn't outrun the constable ; but when it becomes a 
question of our Vera's future happiness, I consider I have 
every right to be consulted, so I think it was anything but 
fair for you to turn poor George off in such a cavalier 
fashion, when, all along, he was led to believe his proposal 
would be accepted. For the life of me I cannot see what 
your objection is." 

" Vera should marry a gentleman." 

" Well, George's one." 

" A commercial traveller " (sneeringly). 
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" And a tip-top one." 
" In trade— Ball ! " 

"Well, my dear, IVe heard even you say your own 
father was in some line or the other." 

" My pa (majestically), was a London merchant." 

"Well, it doesn't matter much, and it is of no use 
quarrelling, so if you've set your mind upon having a swell 
son-in law, I shall make no further objection, so long as 
V era's wishes are deferred to; but I will countenance no 
coercion ; she shall marry the man she loves and no other.'* 

" Hear, hear," said a merry girlish voice, as the owner of 
it suddenly made her appearance in the drawing-room 
towards the close of Mr. Martin's speech. " Hear, hear, 
pa, your little V. quite agrees with you, so bring forth your 
doughty, but not gouty, knights, who are dyi\ig foi^Jove of 
your princess with the golden locks, and she will make her 
selection." 

" Vera," said Mrs. Martin, reprovingly ; " Where is your 
deportment 1 your manners are positively outre and 
unladylike in the extreme, with all the educational 
advantages you have received, I certainly expected to see 
more refinement, more tone, in short, more " 

" More stand-off-the-grass style, like your ma, my dear," 
said the male speaker, blandly. 

" Insulting ; " snapped his wife compressing her lips, and 
breathing hard (actions which betokened what Mr. M&rtin 
designated "a breeze"). "Your pa never loses an 
opportunity of making me look small." 

If this were to be taken literally, Mr. M. had been 
singularly unsuccessful in his efforts, as the lady was of 
such ample proportions that she had been aptly described 
by a son of Erin as being " The full of the door." 

" The fact is, my dear," continued Septimus, addressing 
his daughter, " we have been discussing your future 
prospects, as, during my absence to-day, your mother has 
received an offer for your hand, which she has very 
properly, or improperly, as the case may appear to different 
people, seen fit to decline, and I suppose the unlucky suitor 
has gone away wofully disappointed." 
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** An oflTer of marriage," cried Vera, clapping her hands, 
and blushing to the roots of her sunny hair, her blue eyes 
sparkling with merriment, '* Oh, what fun, who was it, pa ? 
—-do tell — surely it wasn't — " she stopped, pursed up her 
rosy lips, and framed in a whisper the name- " George 1 " 

Her father nodded. 

** Why the silly dear old goose ; so he asked ma, and 
never consulted me. Well, it serves him right ; I'm glad 
he got his answer." Septimus looked up with surprise, 
while his wife nodded approvingly, and spoke. 

" You can always trust to me, my dear, to advance your 
interests, indeed 1 have no other aim in life, so I felt sure 
you would endorse my action, although some people 
(glancing meaningly at poor Septimus), having no proper 
ambition themselves, object to see it in others. As I told 
Mr. Hobson, we should be most happy to receive him as an 
acquaintance, but we naturally looked higher than his 
social position, for a husband suited to one moving in our 
daughter's sphere." 

" Good gracious, ma ; how severe, and what did he say 1 " 

" I really took very little heed of his remarks, beyond 
noticing that he giew very confused, and muttered some- 
thing, about fancying we did not appear adverse to it ; to 
which I terminated the interview by ringing for James." 

" Poor old George, I should have liked to see his 
face. I know he'd swear terribly when he got outside. I 
hope, however, he won't take it seriously, or perhaps he'll 
not join our party for the Cup meeting to-morrow." 

" It would be highly indelicate of him if he did," said 
Mrs. Martin, icily. 

" Oh ! but good gracious ma, I'm dying to shew him my 
new costume ; why, it was made from his suggestion, and 
he has such excellent taste, besides, I have several wagers 
with him, but there will be no sport if he sulks and stays 
away, thinking you are in earnest." 

"Thinking I am in earriesi/^* gasped the mater in 
astonishment. " I am very much in earnest — No child of 
mine shall condescend to marry beneath her station with 
my consent." 
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"Not unless the child loves the article beneath her,*' 
slyly returned Vera. 

" Miss ! how dare you utter such a remark in my 
presence. You are too young and inexperienced to know 
what is best for your welfare, and, therefore, must- be 
guided by those older and wiser, who seek your happiness. 
When I was a young girl like you (Septimus softly 
whistled a few bars of * Long Ago,- wiiich interruption his 
wife recognised with a scornful snifF), I was kept in strict 
seclusion, my wishes were not consulted in the least, nor 
was I permitted to go out here, there, and everywhere, as I 
chose." 

"You must have had a high old time of it then, as 
George would say," rattled on this irrepressible young lady, 
heedless of her mother's evident disgust at her slangy 
expression, "but Tni not going to have our party spoiled 
through a misunderstanding, so I shall write at once to 
George, and tell him it's all a mistake." 

" Miss Martin," said her mother severely, " T am bound 
to believe my ears, but 1 certainly never conceived that a 
child of mine would be guilty of such outrageous conduct, 
and I absolutely forbid you to correspond with this young 
man, or to do any act whicli will tend to compromise your 
position in our set. Consider, if it came to the ears of Mr. 
Durez, what would he, what could he think ? " 

"Mr. Courtney Durez?" queried Vera, raising her 
eyebrows disdainfully, '* Why, what has he to do with my 
actions 1 or why should I care for his opinion either way ? " 

" Well, my child," responded Mrs. Martin calmly, yet 
with evident anxiety in her voice. " You cannot surely be 
insensible to what has already been noticed and commented 
upon ill society, namely, the very marked attentions paid 
to you by the gentleman in question, who is undoubtedly 
attracted by your appearance and position ; in fact it is 
quite on the tapis that a formal proposal may be expected 
at any moment, and, I must confess, I anticipate it with the 
utmost feelings of satisfaction." 

" Oh ! yes, it's all very satisfactory, no doubt, to all 
parties concerned except the one specially interested, who 
is not even consulted in the matter," cried Vera, as her 
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color heightened, and she tapped her tiny foot angrily on 
the carpet, " but ma, you shall see I have a spirit of my own, 
and I object to bo bartered away as if I were a slave, and 
had no feelings, but must go to the highest bidder, like' an 
horse at an auction or a- -a — (at a loss for a simile) turkey 
fattened for Christmas." 

" Vera ! " said her mother sharply, unutterably shocked 
at her offspring's outburst. " Hold your tongue Miss, this 
instant, and go to your room." 

"I don't care ma," excitedly responded this undutiful 
young person, ** and I can't hold my tongue. I consider 
you have treated poor George shamefully — T thought at 
first you only did it to tease him, and I was quite delighted, 
because I wanted to pay him out for not asking me first ; 
but now I see it is all a horrid conspiracy to separate us, 
but it won't do ; I shall never marry anyone but George, 
and I'll write and tell him so ; and as for your Durezs or 
Furezs, or any other rays, I wouldn't have him if there 
wasn't a man in the world, and — (she added illogically), I 
had to marry a chimney sweep." 

" Mr. Martin," said his better half (literally, as well as 
figuratively so). " Do you hear your daughter ? " 

" ^'es, my dear," returned, he, cheerfully rubbing his 
hands, " Just like your temper, my love." 

** My temper, indeed," ejaculated the indignant matron. 
" Your daughter's behaviour is but a reflex of your own ill- 
bred manners. If she would only be guided by me and 
follow my example " 

" I don't want to follow anyone's example," interjected 
the culprit, " and I wish I was dead. You've sent George 
away miserable, you've made me cry, and I shall be a 
perfect sight with my red eyes for everyone to see on the 
lawn to morrow, till people will say I've been crying for 
George, and I haven't, and I don't love anyone, and I hate 
myself, and Boh ? " Further utterance was stopped by her 
tears, so, with her handkerchief pressed to her eyes, she 
made a rapid exit, leaving her worthy parents to continue 
their recriminations alone, which prudential example we 
cannot do better than emulate, and follow the footsteps of 
the rejected George, as he stalks savagely down the Domain 
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Road, with his hands thrust deeply in his trousers pockets, 
and his hat drawn fiercely over his brows. 

Mr., or, as he was more generally termed by his many 
friends, George, Hobson was a large hearted, good-natured, 
manly young fellow of about 28 years of age, occupying 
the position of traveller and junior pai-tner in a large soft- 
goods firm in Melbourne, and possessed of just that soupgon 
of good-humoured assurance, together with the ready wit 
usually associated with gentlemen of the commercial 
travelling interest, which accomplishments almost invariably 
secure for them a certain amount of enviable popularity, 
more especially among the fair sex. 

At this moment, however, he was in anything but an 
agreeable state, and when he reached Bourke Street, which 
was densely thronged, as is usual on the nigjit preceding 
the Cup meeting, hp moodily pushed his way through^ the 
crowd, and felt inclined to resent the inevitable jostling he 
experienced. 

"I'm a miserable dog" he muttered to himself, "and 
that woman's an infernal old cat — but there — I might have 
known I should have no show now that curled darlinjr 
Durez has made his appearance. Oh ! confound it, this is 
an infernally heartless world, and I wish I were out of it." 

-A s he came to this conclusion, he suddenly found himself 
halting in front of a brilliantly-lighted toy shop, gazing 
vacantly at the difierent objects displayed, and inwardly 
likening his heart to a broken toy which a cruel young lady 
had ruthlessly sported with, and carelessly thrown aside. 

" No, I don't like that either," said a childish, but pettish 
voice at his elbow, which proceeded, he observed, from a 
boy about nine or ten years of age, elegantly dressed in the 
prevailing mode, and who was accompanied by a portly 
gentleman, evidently his father, who was urging his small 
companion to make a choice from the varied collection of 
toys before him, with a view to purchase. 

This task, however, seemed any thins; but an easy one, 
for the lad was apparently a spoiled darling of fortune, and 
peevishly rejected with a hlasS air every suggestion made. 

Just then Geoege's roving eyes noticed another childish 
form on the other side of him, who, with open mouth and 
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staring eyes, followed with intense interest the whole 
proceedings, curiously speculating upon the ultimate 
selection of the more favored juvenile. 

We say more favored advisedly, for, in appearance, so 
far as outward adornments were concerned, he was the very 
antithesis of the other. He was apparently about the same 
age and height, his pinched form, encased in shabby well- 
worn garments,, originally designed for an object con- 
siderably larger than himself, while his bony, but not 
unintelligent features, had that old-fashioned look which 
betokens an early acquaintance with the world's cares, the 
effect being more manifest by his bright and preternatural ly 
sharp eyes, whose hasty, half timid, half defiant movements 
suggested a too great and precocious knowledge of life's 
seamy side. 

Perhaps, under different circumstances, George Would 
not have given the matter a second thought, but in his 
present misanthropic humour the contrast between the two 
struck him very forcibly. 

" The way of the world " he muttered resentfully. 
"JHere's a poor little devil worshipping the unattainable, 
while another pampered young cub can have his choice of 
goddesses, who are all ready to fall down at his feet and 
solicit the honor of his patronage. Oh ! it's an infernal 
shame," he said vociferously, unconsciously uttering his 
thoughts aloud, much to the evident disgust of the 
gentleman at his elbow, who, with a startled glance of 
protest 0|i account of his profanity, hurried his youthful 
charge into the shop, thus depriving the other lad from 
gratifying his curiosity, and he was moving away with a 
last lingering look, when George, resolving that the world 
should not have it all it's own way on this occausion, 
suddenly accosted him. 

" What would you like in the window, sonny, and I'll 
buy it for you ? " he asked. 

" Oh ! yes — I should smile," returned the youth, with th" 
ready slang of the street Aral^-" What are yer givin' us? e 

** Well, nothing at present," said George, amused at the 
very evident disbelief of his interrogator, ** but, I repeat, I 
will buy you anything you like to choose from the window. 
I mean it ; I'm not joking." 
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" Honest Injun ? " queried the lad, gazing up at him 
intently with a puzzled air, " no larks 1 " 

" No," reiterated George, ** make your selection and see.'' 

" Well then, mister," pointing with a grimy hand, " do 
you see that big doll 1 " 

G^eorge nodded assent. 

" That's my bloomin* colonial fancy." 

" A queer one," replied George. " What does a boy want 
with a doll ? I should have thought a ball or a bat would 
have been more in your way." 

" So it would, you bet your life," came the quick response, 
"but then you see I don't want the bloomin' doll for 
myself." 

" No ? " said George in amazement, " for whom then ? *' 

" Oh ! a girl." 

" Ha ! Ha ! for your — what dy'e call her — donah, eh ? " 

" No mister, fot* my little sister Ally — Lor sir," rapidly 
went on the boy with deep earnestness — **the first time 
they put the thing in the window I knew it would suit her, 
and I ups and tells her all about it, and she makes me 
pitch about its togs, and its eyes, and its hair, and 
everythink else, until I'm blest if she don't go and dream 
she has it to play with. She says she would know it in a 
crowd, but of course she never expected to see it in all her 
life, except in fancy." 

" No 1 " queried George, interested in spite of himself at 
the eloquent fervor of the speaker. " Why not ? Couldn't 
you bring her to see. it 1 " 

" My bath, I wish I could, but you see she's a cripple, 
and blind as well, so she can't get out, poor girl." 

The last words were uttered regretfully, and with such 
a mournful ring that George's sympathies were at once 
enlisted, and he said feelingly^- 

" I'm sorry to hear that." 

" But if she can't sec," ran on the gamin^ ♦* she's a terror 
to feel, and can tell every blooming thing by touch as well 
as I can by my eyes. So, when she gets the doll, sheT 
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know it in a minute from what I told her, that is," hib 
added suddenly in anxiety, " if you really go for to bUJr 
it^ — and you will, won't you sir, eh ? You're not a kiddin* a 



cove." 



" No ; " laughed George, rightly interpreting the waif *s 
meaning, " I won't go back from my promise," then, cutting 
short further conversation, he entered the shop, returning 
with the coveted article neatly enclosed in a cardboard bos, 
whicli he handed to the joyfully expectant lad; and was 
hurrying away to avoid the expression of the recipient's 
gratitude, when a hastilv formed resolution, for which he 
could not account, caused him to stop. 

**Let us go into this right of way, out of the crowd," he 
said quickly, " I want to speak to you." 

His companion wonderingly obeyed, and when about half 
way down the lane, out of the din and bustle of the street, 
they halted, and George commenced his interrogatories, 
eliciting the fact that the boy's father was, what is termed, 
"in trouble," or, in otlier words, an occupant of Her 
Majesty's gaol, while the mother's whereabouts was very 
uncertain, it being probable that she was eitlier dead or 
placed in a situation similar to that of her husband. 

George's Undisguised interest infused confidence into 
the breast of the humble narrator, and he readily 
communicated the fact that he and his invalid sister, who 
was his junior by two years, were occupants of a room in a 
squalid quarter of GolJingwood, the remainder of the 
premises being the abode of various nondescript adventurers 
of shady reputatiau ; but, as he freely confessed, although 
the associations 'were not to his liking, still the accommoda- 
tion was cheap — the habitues of the place being too much 
engrossed with their own particular affairs to attempt any 
interference with these two waifs, and, to quote his own 
words, ** As long as a cove keeps mum, and winks the other 
eye, he can go on as he pleases, and no questions is asked. 
Old mother Jarvis, what keeps the doss, ain't a bad sort 
when she ain't boozed, though then she's a regular snorter, 
besides," he added with precocious shrewdness, " me and 
Ally ain't the sort they'd want to take in at Menzies' ; so, as 
there is no other place for the likes of us, we has to pilt up 
with it, and there's lots worse off than us; and when 
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aometimes I picks np a lot of bottles, or I have a la6ky 
time with the evening papers, we have a reg'lar rorty time 
of it in our little way. I'm a-going on to the flat to- 
morrow," he continued, so if you're going to the Cup I 
wishes you every luck, and, if you sees me in the crowd, I 
hope you'll let me give you a card for nothink." 

George scarcely heard the last words, as he was rapidly 
revolving in his mind an idea which had seized him. 
"Come with me" he said quietly, and he strode into an 
i^ljacent ready-made clothing establishment, closely followed 
by his protegd. Here he selected an outfit for the boy, 
much to the latter's astonishment, and, when it was 
parcelled and paid for, he handed it to him. 

" Can you read sonny ? " he asked. 

" Oh yes, sir ; pretty well," was the reply. 

** Then see if you can read this name and address," and 
taking a card from his pocket, without looking at it, he 
presented it to the lad, who, scanning it attentively, read 
aloud — "Mr. Septimus Martin, Devonia, Toorak," "No, 
not that," said George, hurriedly, " I have made a mistake, 
this is the one I mean," thrusting his own card into the 
lad's hand, and at the same time regaining the other. Tom 
Wilks, which it appeared was the lad's name, having 
satisfactorily deciphered the superscription on the fresh 
pasteboard, was then addressed by George. " Come to me 
to that office in your new clothes, say the day after 
to-morrow, and I will see if I cannot do something to get 
you a better living." 

This fresh piece of unlooked-for fortune seemed to have 
the effect of dazing the boy, who began a few hastily- 
muttered words of thanks, but paused suddenly and said in 
a low voice, " Can I speak to you in the right of way again 
sir 1 Something particular. ' ' 

George wonderingly complied, the boy, casting a hurried 
glance round, spoke rapidly thus — 

" It's about that first card sir." 

" Well, what about it 1 asked George in surprise. 

" Is the gent, named a friend of yours % " 

"Well— Yes." 
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"Aiu't he got a swell daughter called Vera ? " 

Yes," replied George, rather annoyed. " How the deuce 
did you know that? " 

" Never mind that, sir. Is she a friend of yours 1 " 

" Confound your impudence." 

"Don't get narked, sir, but answer me true. You've 
done me the first good turn I ever knew, and perhaps I 
can do you another." 

" She is a very dear friend of mine." 

" Then swear you'll never let on who told you, and I'll 
put you in the way to save her a lot of unhappiness." 

** Go on," said George — ". I promise." 
" S'help yer Gord ? " 
"So help me God." 

" Then bend closer, and I'll whisper, for if it leaked out 
I'd blowed the gaff, they'd murder me." 

For some time he continued in a low tone a hurried 
conversation, which, whatever its purport, seemed to have 
mos^t astonishing interest for George, judging by the look 
of amazement and horror stamped upon his countenance, 
and the hasty, angry ejaculations which occasionally fell 
from his lips at certain stages of the narrative. On its 
conclusion he seized the boy's arm, and said excitedly, " If 
you can prove what you have told me to be true, you will 
have earned ray undying gratitude. Come, let us get a cab 
and go to your place immediately." 

" All right sir, but be very careful, or they'll tumble to 
you. Now, you get in front of the cab, and I'll sit on the 
step at the back, as if I was a ' whip behind,' then I'll give 
you the tip when to stop." 

These shrewd orders being obeyed, the vehicle soon 
reached a lonely street in Collingwood, and the boy gave 
the signal. George alighted, and walked in the direction 
indicated by his companion, who plunged into a maze of 
narrow streets, then suddenly stopped in front of two 
dilapidated two-story buildings. Making a sign to George 
to remain where he was, he gave a peculiar knock and was 
immediately admitted, while his companion was left a few 
yards off. 
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After about ten minutes, which seemed an hour to the 
anxious watcher, the door was silently re-opened, and Tom 
beckoned him in. 

"Follow me, but make no noise, or it'll be all up," 
whispered Tom, and George, complying, with a fast-beating 
heart, was guided into a low back room, insufficiently 
lighted by a common tallow candle stuck in a bottle. The 
lad silently locked the door, and motioned his visitor to a 
seat. 

The apartment was about ten feet square, but was very 
low. The only furniture was a rough table, a broken 
American chair, an old. deal cup-board, a wardrobe, a 
wooden bedstead, some damaged delf ware, and a few other 
inconsiderable trifles. 

After looking round, George directed his observation to 
the bed, and there, propped up with pillows, he saw a frail 
little girl, with a facr wondrous fair, but pallid from 
coniinement, framed in a wealth of golden hair which hung 
in careless luxuriance over her shoulders, the light blue 
eyes, though sightless, yet seemed, to his imagination, to 
have an eager look, as though they scught to penetrate the 
ever-present darkness, and, piercing the veil that clouded 
their vision, distinguish the fancied radiance beyond. 

Pressed tightly to her childish bosom lay the cherished 
doll, and, as she lightly touched the inanimate figure with 
her deft, delicate fingers, little outbursts of admiration and 
delight sprang from her lips. 

A whispered colloquy went on between brother and 
sister, the former evidently relating his meeting with his 
benefactor and his subsequent kindness, which information 
was received with such undisguised tokens of delight and 
gratitude that George's face became suffused with blushes. 

"Hush," said Tom suddenly, holding up his hand 
warningly, and, as he spoke, the noise of opening and 
closing an inner door was heard, followed by the sound of 
heavy, unsteady footsteps shambling along the passage in 
the direction of their locality." 

" It's inother Jarvis," he continued, " and she's boozed." 

" Here sir, quick ! *' suddenly seizing George by the arm 
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and pushing him towards the cupboard, '* Get in there and 
fox, for fear she wants to come inside," which order was 
just executed and the door closed, when the rattling of the 
lock announced the intention of the lady to pay her lodgers 
a domiciliary visit. 

" All right, Mrs. Jarvis," said Tom, as he unlocked the 
door and admitted his landlady, a dirty specimen of flabby 
obesity, with a large greasy face, over which her unkempt 
semi-black and gray hair straggled in wild confusion. 

"All right be jiggered," was the lady's first remark. 
** What did you lock the door for, eh 1 " 

" I didnt lock it," replied Tom, with unblushing prevari- 
cation. 

"You lie, you dog, you did. What's your little game? 
Hallo 1 " she cried, suddenly catching sight of the gaily- 
dressed doll, "Where did you shake that bloomin' thing 
from ; let's have a look at it." 

" You leave it alone," cried the boy defiantly. " I didn't 
shake it, a gent, give it to me." 

"Oh yes (sarcastically). The Governor sent it by a 
flunkey with his compliments. So I've found you out at 
last have I ? Ho ! Ho ! Why, you young viper, don't yer 
know you've been robbing me all the time 1 " 

" I ain't," answered Tom indignantly. 

" What ? you will keep it up, will you % No you don't, 
my covey, I know your little game now, but I'll spoil the 
bloomin' show. Out with the swag." 

" There ain't no swag " doggedly returned the lad. 

" You lie ; what's this T' It was the parcel of clothing 
she had seized, and as she angrily snapped the outfit, 
it tumbled out in confusion. 

" Togs, eh ? Togs fit for a dook ! Oh, where are you 
goin' on Sunday % I see you've got *em on. Now, you 
lying little devil, will you tell me now yer didn't nail *em ? " 

"I didn't, I tell you," cried Tom passionately, "the gent, 
wot give me the doll give me the clothes too, and — and " 

" Oh yes, a likely story, unless" — she stopped as an idea 
suddenly crossed her fuddled brain — "unless you've 
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imposed on some good old gent, with yef innocent ways, 
and means to act square with your pals ; is that the lay 
you*reon?** 

" I ain*t on no lay, nor never was,'* protested the boy, 
his heart torn with anguish at the knowledge of his 
benefactor's presence, and the probability of his believing 
the hag's insinuations. 

"All right, my covey, we'll see about that ; " and with 
these words she vacated the room, shuffled through the 
passage, and the slamming of the outer door announced her 
departure. 

Tom rapidly re-locked his own door, opened the cupboard, 
and released George, who, half stifled, emerged from 
concealment. " Phew ! thank heaven she's gone " he said, 
as he pressed his hand to his aching forehead, '* What a 
demon." 

Tom turned his face up to his benefactor's, his hands 
clasped in convulsive entreaty. " You heard what she said, 
sir, but indeed it isn't true. You don't think I could go to 
do it ; say you don't believe her, sir ; say you don't believe 
her." 

" Hush ! Hush ! " said George soothingly, " Have no 
fear, only help me to circumvent the villainy you have 
revealed to me to-night, and your future shall be my care.'i 

This assurance being given, Tom rapidly stifled his grief, 
and relapsed into his accustomed self-reliant manner. He 
went to the reclining child, who, since the entrance of the 
virago, had buried her head in terror beneath the bed- 
clothes, and conferred briefly with her, then, blowing out 
the light, took George by the arm, and once more led him 
into the cupboard. Then he carefully removed a piece of 
plaster from the partition wall, disclosing a small hole in 
the brickwork, through which streamed a dull streak of 
Hght. 

"There's only Banjo there so far," he whispered, "but 
the rest will be here directly, then, if you listen at the hole, 
you'll hear everythink they say. I found this place by 
accident, so be careful and don't make a noise, for, if they 
tumbled to our game, they'd do for us." 

Suddenly a long, low whistle from the street fell upon 
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their ears, followed by the entrance, apparently, of several 
persons whose mutual greeting in different voices was 
succeeded by a sharp sound hs of some person striking a 
table to call attention, and a hoarse voice spoke. 

"Mateys all, l*m glad to say everything's settled for 
to-morrow's little affair ; I saw Jim this evening, and he's 
give me all particulars; he'd a bin here to-night, only 
he's got an appointment with a young mug who wants to 
see how much sugar he can win off Jim at cards." This 
sally was provocative of low laughter from the assemblage, 
in which the speaker joined, and then continued. " Here's 
the duplicate keys of every lock we wants to open, and 
here's the plan of the whole jolly crib. There won't be a 
blessed soul in the house after one o*' clock, 'cos everyone, 
except two servant gals, is going to the Cup, and, when 
they're gone, these slaveys intend mizzling for a couple of 
hours un the sly to a private kick-up in the neighborhood, 
and will only get back in time for the boss's return, so you 
see the coast will be clear, and we've only settle with the dog. 
Jim says three of us is enough ; two to collar the blunt, 
and one to play * crow ' in case of accidents. " We'd better 
go, separately, so as not to be noticed, and we can all meet 
at the back gate — say at two o'clock." 

"That's all satisfactory" said another voice, "but where 
is the bloomin' crib? " 

" Oh, up in Toorak ; it's a regular swell place called 
Devonia, and is owned by a wealthy cove name of Martin. 
Jim says there's any quantity of sugar in the safe, which is 
stuck in the old bloke's study, and as for diamonds and 
other gimcracks, there's enough to stock a jeweller's, to say 
nothing of the plate, which is just 'eavenly." 

"And what will Jim be up to when we're on the job?" a 
milder voice enquired. 

" Oh ! he's off to the Cup with the party, bless you > 
there musn't be any suspicion of him." 

" Well, if he acts square, I don't mind, but I objects to 
risk my precious neck while another fellow only gives the 
orders and gets an equal share of the swag, without risking 
anything if the game cops out. Tou know Jim's a new pal 
to me, and, in spite of his swell ways, I'm of opinion, if he 
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gqt jammed in a corner, he'd precious soon sling over his ' 
mates to save his self." 

"No bloomin' fear" said the other; " ''Why, he's the 
regular king of swell mobsmen ; I've heard of his reputation' 
for years, why he's done no end of high-toned swindles over! 
the water, and has never got collared yet. When he found 
things a bit sultry in the old country he made up his mind 
to give the. colonies a turn, and look how he's succeeded. 
Why he's hand and glove with all the nobs about, who run 
after him like mad ; Oh, he's a wonder, is Jim, and a 
regular gentleman and no mistake. Why, this affair's only 
a flea bite ; the old man's enormously wealthy, and has an 
only daughter who'll snavel all the coin. Well, what 
does artful Jim do, but gets an introduction, and goes for the 
girl, and gets round the mother, who is very downy on 
swells such as Jim pretended to be. There was another 
cove a-courting the girl before Jim, but he gets the mother 
to give him his congee, so as to leate the coast clear. You'll 
see, he'll come round the girl too, and, as soon as he can 
handle her blessed fortune, he'll ante up a good share to' 
the boys, and clear out with the rest." 

As the remainder of the burglarious conference was 
confined to uninteresting details, George, having signified 
his wish to depart, gave Tom some hurried directions, and, 
being led out to the street with the same precautions as on 
his entrance, was piloted safely to a cab, and was straightway 
driven to the detective office. 

Cup day came at last, bringing with it, as of yore, the 
awakened interests of thousands. For the purposes of our 
story, it opened on a landau in the paddock at Flemington, 
from which the horses had been removed, and which 
contained Mrs. Septimus Martin and a tall, faultlessly- 
dressed, middle-aged individual of gentlemanly exterior, 
who were earnestly engaged in conversation, which, to 
judge from the smile on his face, must have been most 
gratifying to the latter. Suddenly their interesting colloquy 
was interrupted by the appearance of Mr. Martin and Vera, 
approaching the vehicle. 

"Come along you two," cried the former jovially, "the 
Cup will be run directly, and you won't get a seat if you 
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don't hurry, for they're swarming into the grand stand like 
one o'clock. 

Mr. Durez, for the gentleman in the landau was that 
personage, hastily descended, and was gallantly proffering 
his aid to enable Mrs. Martin to alight, when a firm hand 
grasped his shoulder, and he found himself confronted with 
a stranger of semi-military appearance. 

" Well, what do you want ? " he asked sharply. 

"I am speaking to Mr. Courtney Durez, I believe," 
returned the other, narrowly scrutinizing his countenance. 

"Yes, what theni " came the uneasy answer. 

" Well, I'm sorry to have to interrupt any gentleman's 
amusement, but I have a warrant for your apprehension." 

Durez's face paled a little, but he managed to retain his 
composure:— "For me?" he said, with a ghastly attempt 
to smile, " Preposterous, there must be gome mistake." 

" Oh, no mistake ; I beg your pardon, sir, but isn*t your 
name Martin?" suddenly turning on that gentleman, who, 
with open mouth, was an amazed spectator. 

" Yes," he blurted out at the appeal, " confound it, have 
you got a warrant for me too?" 

"Oh no," laughed the other, still I'd advise you to get 
home as soon as you can, for your house has been broken 
into, but from information received, the thieves were nabbed 
in the act, and this will lead to the breaking up of a famous 
gang." " My house broken into," gasped the startled 
speculator. " Yes, and this gentleman," tapping Durez 
with his finger, " is the prime mover in the affair.*' 

"Mr. Durez?" cried the horrified Mrs. Martin, 
" impossible." 

" Well, madam, Durez's the name you know him by, but, 
bless you, he has as many aliases as there are letters in the 
alphabet ; his proper name's James Poole, better known as 
'Flash Jim,* the clever forger and accomplished swell 
mobsman, from England." 

"It is a lie," fiercely ejaculated the captive; "What 
proofs have you?" 

"Oh, heaps of them, as you'll find at the proper time 
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and place, but, just to convince you I am not mistaken, I 
may as well tell you that Bill Shorty, otherwise * Banjo,' 
under the impression that you have sold the boys, has 
ipade a clean breast of it, and has turned Queen's evidence. 
So you'd better come quietly, or on go the darbies." 

At this intelligence there was a sudden change in the 
bearing of the accused ; he seemed to lose his uprightness 
of carriage, his head drooped slowly and silently, until his 
chin rested upon his breast, and a struggling sigh forced 
itself from his lips. This weakness, however, was but 
momentary, he quickly threw it off with an effort, and faced 
his audience with something of his old sangfroid, and, 
shrugging his shoulders with a nonchalant air, said with 
a snule that was half cynical, half sad — " Well, I suppose 
the game's up, and I'm collared at last. I have to thank 
my friends here for some very pleasant hours. I'm not so 
very terrible," he continued, addressing Vera, "so you 
need not shrink from me, young lady ; no, nor pity me," 
he added bitterly, as. he noticed a glance of sympathy in her 
eyes, " for I can assure you I'm not worth it ; still I won't 
prove ungrateful for that look of interest, so I'U make a 
confession later." Then, turning to Mrs. Martin, "as for 
our little confidences of this afternoon, they shall remain 
sacred in my breast." " Don't address me ! " the indignant 
matron gasped "how dare you? you low abandoned 
wretched canaille, "Come, come," he laughed, "surely 
not low, why, just now I was faultless, and I flatter. myself 
I've played my part very fairly; why even you never 
equalled my performance, not even in your palmiest days, 
when you acted at the little private theatre in Holbom." 

"You scoundrel," roared Mr. Martin furiously, aroused 
by this atrocious remark, "Mrs. Martin is a lady, and the 
daughter of a London merchant." "Ha, ha, ha, well, 
there's truth in what you say, for she always took the part 
of walking lady, and her old dad kept a little coal-shed in 
the Borough, didn't he, Polly Briggs, alias Montmorency? " 
but his last words fell upon unconscious ears, for Mrs. 
Martin had fainted in real right down earnest. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Twelve months later, and another Cup day's sun shines 
on a small crowd assembled in front of Christ Church, 
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South Yarra, to await the exit of a newly-wedded couple — 
close to the entrance is wheeled an invalid's chair, in which 
reclines a little sunny-haired but sightless girl, who is 
nursing a gaily dressed doll, while at her side stands a well 
clad sturdy boy, with a wedding favor pinned to his breast, 
and suddenly the organ peals forth. 

**Here they come. Ally,** shouts the lad enthusiatically, 
" Hooray ! hooray ! Heaven bless them ! ** and sure enough 
the bride appears, followed by friends, and leaning on the 
arm of the happy bridegroom, who gives a kindly recognition 
to the two excited children, and thei^, entering a neat 
brougham, amid a shower of roses and good wishes, are 
rapicQy driven away. 

" George dear," says the bride, "how delighted both Tom 
and Ally seemed.*' 

"Yes, Vera darling, they did indeed, and I couldn't 
help thinking that a good action is never thrown away. 
Look with what slender threads life*s happiness is woven. 
You are mine at last, but all might have heen different, 
and two lives rendered miserable, had not some special 
providence unaccountably induced me to do those poor 

waifs ONE GOOD TURN. 
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UT why Caleb and Amanda? Because Caleb is 
Hebrew for a Dog, and Amandd is French for a 
Sweetheart, and as this story relates, in a great 
measure, to both, that is a reason. Besides, if one have 
a smattering of languages, why shouldn't one use it, if one 
choose 1 At least, so argues my good friend Dr. Peter 
Pangloss, L.L.D., and A.S.S., who has, as everybody knows, 
an idiosyncrasy that way. / 

However, Berengarius Isobert Fauntleroy Fitz-Smjyth«, 
or Barney Smith, or Biff, as he was called for shortness, by 
a few choice familiar spirits — life being too short to get 
round his full appellation veiy often — was a young 
gentleman, and a very diminutive one, for such a 
preposterous pleonasm of a name. Being a little fellow, he 
was, as many little fellows are, somewhat vain, and of his 
pedigree in particular, and would talk by the hour about it 
to any one who would listen, and we, mad wags as we were, 
used to delight in setting him on to any stranger on this 
interminable topic, until old Sophocles Scribo, the local 
editor, would, with more expletives than he would put into 
an entire leader, hid him shut up, and go boil his head. He 
was, he said, desended by his mother's side from the famed 
Flantagenets, as his name, the masculine of Berengaria, 
meaning bear-spear, the wife of Richard Coeur-de-lion, 
amply testified. Isobert, bright oath, was a teutonized 
Grecian name, come down in the family from the time of 
Cecrops, first King of Athens ; while everybody knows that 
Fauntleroy was the name of one of the most noble Norman 
houses (by the way, he never mentioned the illustrious 
Fauntleroy, who was hanged at Tyburn), and Fitz-Smjythe 
was, so he asserted, the cognomen of one of the bold barons 
who forced King John to sign Magna Charta, although the 
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title had lapsed through attaint of treason, during the stormy 
reign of Edward the Fourth. 

Now all this was very instructive, no doubt, and very 
diverting, until we got weary of it ; but, notwithstanding 
hia high and mighty lineage. Biff, to us, he was, and Biff he 
remained ; so, for the purposes of this story. Biff let him be. 

Biff, then, was a chemist's assistant, and a small one at 
that, in the busy and lively mining town where we were 
then located, and he was one of "the boys.** He was a 
decent little chap too, and if not a particularly bright 
genius, was not altogether a fool, except, perhaps, for his 
lofty and somewhat absurd pretentions. 

But Biff had a weakness, an infatuation ,if you like. He 
wanted to be thought a sporting man, and most of his 
conversation, when he wasn't talking about his family, was 
about horses and horse-racing. Well, to tell the truth, 
most of us were bitten by the same dog, and were sporting 
characters, or thought we were, which was just as good — or 
bad — and our collocutions thereanent might, I dare say, 
have been highly instructive, and, perhaps, amusing, to 
De Mestre, Bloomfield, Johnstone, Crozier, Tait, Pearson, 
Gough, Coldham, Filgate, Chimside, and the other racing 
magnates of those days. 

Now Biff had a dog. I don't know of what breed, nor 
whether he was of any breed in particular, except of that 
comprehensive one curtly known as "Moiig." He was a 
long, gaunt, yellow, coarse-haired brute, with a big head, 
splay feet, and a ridiculous tail ; an ugly cur, and an awful 
thief. I do not know that, like Launce and his dog Crab 
in the play, Biff ever sat in the stocks for puddings he hpid 
stolen, or stood on the pillory for geese he had killed, but, 
in Verona, at the time written of, he might have often done 
so. And yet Biff set great store by his dog, and would not 
hear a word against his breeding or his character, although 
what the brute cost him for pilfered legs of mutton and 
beef, must have been no inconsiderable sum. 

Biff had naturally a sweetheart, and why noti It 
behoves every young man, if not already married, to have a 
lady-love, a Dulcinea, an idol, an angel, a goddess, and sO 
Biff had one. She was a fine strapping, merry, bright-eyed 
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lassie, the daughter of old Brown, who kept the Reefers' 
Arms at Fryingpan Gully, some dozen miles or so from the 
township, and there, whenever he could get off, did Biff 
spend his spare time, and his spare cash, in the company of 
his inamorata as much as possible; to the great satisfaction 
of old Brown, and the amusement of the meh on the field. 

I am afraid that Polly Brown, for that was his Amanda's 
real name, only laughed at him, but, as he didn't know 
that, it didn't much matter. Like, and yet unlike, the 
faithless swain of whom it is recorded that, ** he loved and 
he rode away,'* Biff loved and rode to Fryingpan Gully, 
rode away, and rode back there again, many a time and oft, 
until, with a less constant wooer, it would have become 
monotonous ; for he could get no satisfaction, and whenever 
he mooted the momentous question of marriage, first she 
would, and then she wouldn't. She was, as the song says — 
" Owre young to marry yet," so she said; while Brown 
pere was inquisitive as to the ways and means whereby he 
proposed to keep a wife. • 

But his turn came at last. After much pressure, old 
Brown had been induced iio give a kind of provisional 
consent — "When theaw const put deawn foive 'undert 
peawnd," he had said, "theaw const tak 'er, wi' another 
foive 'undert to th' tail of 'er geawn," and so Biff had gone 
on, sighing for the unattainable, like a child crying for the 
moon, and with, apparently about as much chance of getting 
it ; for — ^ve hundred pounds — bah ! he hadn't as many 
pence. 

Yes, his turn came at last, in 1869. Incited thereto, at 
the cost of five 8hillings and sundry drinks, by one of those 
out at elbows tipsters who loaf round the bars of sporting 
houses, and who can always lay you on " a dead bird," he 
had, by dint of getting an advance on his salary, pawning 
his watch, ring, and pin, and borrowing from his friends, 
taken a long shot at fifty to one on Charon for the Cup, a 
rank outsider, but as he was told, the "dark horse " that 
was being kept back for the event, and whose " heels they'd 
never see for dust," and Biff thoroughly believed it. 

And, as the eventful day drew near, there really did seem 
\o be some grounds for his belief, for Charon hardened in 
price day after day, and it began to look as if he was 
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"meant." As the odds shortened, so Biff grew more and 
more jubilant at being in '*a good thing," and although 
there is proverbially nothing less of "a moral" than the 
winner of the Cup, £i£^ as he easily might, would not hedge' 
a shilling. "No," he would say, "I*m right in it this 
time, and I'll be a man or a mouse." 

Cup day came at last, as all days must and do come, and 
in the afternoon, we, "the boys," or such of Us as had not 
had the good luck to go down to Melbourne, were 
congregated, as was our wont, at "the Comer," when up 
came Biff in great tribulation. He had lost his dog — the 
dog — and could not find him high or low. None of us had 
seen him, but, by dint of enquiry, an urchin was discovered 
who had seen a teamster pass through with Biff's dog (he 
was as well known as the town clock), tied to the back of 
his dray, going down the Melbourne Road, an hour or so 
before; he*d be, the youngster reckoned, about as far as 
Potter's (about four miles away) by that time. Biff 
borrowed a horse from old Tozer — it was easy to borrow a 
horse in those days — and was preparing to start in hot 
pursuit, when down the street came Scribo, 

*<Any news of the Cup ? " asked we all, as he came up 

" Cup 1 Yes, rather ; telegram just through," he replied 
with an atrabilious grin. 

"Well, what's won? Circassian 'J Traverton*? Sheet 
Anchor? " came from half a score of excited voices. 

"Not one of 'em ; it's that confounded outsider." 

"You don't mean Charon, do you?" said Biff, turning 
suddenly pale. 

Now, whether old Scribo had lost his money, or whether 
it were pure cussedness, or whether he were "thereto 
tempted of the devil," he answered with a snarl — 

" But I do mean Charon." 

" Hurrah ! boys, I'm a made man. Seven hundred 
pounds. Go into the Met., get your drinks, and tell 
O'Grady to put 'em down to me. I'm off," and so saying. 
Biff flung himself into the saddle, and cantered off. • 

" But what about the dog ? " I called after liim, seeing 
him going in the opposite direction. 
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"Dog be" — hanged, it sounded like — he shouted back in 
reply, and, in a moment, his retreating form was hidden in a 
sloud of that red dust for which our town was, and is, so 
justly celebrated. 

We didn't know what old Scribo was grinning at, but we 
knew later. It was too bad though. 

How many places Biff called at on his road to Fryingpan 
I don't know, but, judging from the row there was next day, 
a good many, I should reckon. Anyhow, in due course, 
he arrived there all right. 

" Polly," he called, as he rode up to the door of " The 
Eeefers'," regardless of the half-dozen grinning miners who 
were lounging in the verandah, spooning with his Amanda, 
** Polly, Tve done it this time, and no mistake — Charon's 
won the Cup^ and I've won seven hundred pound, so " 

" Why, you fool," she interrupted, " you're drunk." 

"And if I am, it is with joy. " I tell you Charon's won* 
and so you and I can be married to-morrow if we like, or 
as soon " 

"Barney Smith, I say you're drunk, or mad, or both. 
Why, man alive, Warrior's won ; there's the telegram come 
from father half an hour since, * Warrior first, by two 
lengths ; The Monk, second ; Phcebe, third. Time, 3 min. 
40 sees.' ; and I may as well tell you that next week I'm 
going to marry Ben. Ogilvie, who has backed the winner. 

Biff stared at her in a mazed kind of way, and at the 
diggers, who burst into a roar of laughter; and then, 
turning his horse's head, rode away without another word. 

Two days afterwards he left the town for good ; he'd lost 
both dog and sweetheart, and couldn't stand the chaff. We 
were all sorry for poor old Biff though, he was not half a 
bad sort, and he honestly sent up ©very shilling he'd 
borrowed. Perhaps it was just as well, after all, for the 
dog was a useless cur, and an awful expense ; and as for 
her, she turned out, after marrying, so I'm told, a regular 
tartar. 
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CHAPTER I.-— AcgEPTANCES, 

THE late Marcus Clarke once said that the key notja, 
so to speak, of the Australian bush was a certain 
weird melancholy, and certainly such is the impres> 
sion it is apt to produce on a sensitive mind, even m 
the daytime, and in the full glare of sunlight. But it has 
long been the practice of other writers, more or less aesthetic, 
or presumably so, to go further than this, and to declare 
oracularly that in Australia, so far as natural beauty of 
scenery is concerned, all, from Dan to Beersheba, is deso- 
lation ; that, in short, ugliness and sterile uniformity is not 
only the predominating, but the sole, feature. 

Perhaps, compared with some other parts of the world, 
more favored in this respect, Australian scenery may lack 
that gorgeous coloring, that grace and harmony of form, 
and that charming variety that go so far to enchant the 
artistic eye, and may appear dull and tame by contrast. 
Nay, it may be admitted that whatever beauty Australian 
landscape may claim, it is certainly not the beauty of 
prettiness, but rather that of vastness, grandeur, 
magnificence, even of sublimity. 

And yet it was a pretty picture that presented itself to 
the eye of a solitary horseman one forenoon in October, 
1891, on the Dargo River, in the northern part of 

Gippsland. 

• 

He saw a long, narrow, grassy glade, plentifully strewn 
with ferns, and with pink and white epacris and other wild 
flowers, and down its middle the bright little stream 
dancing noisily over its rugged bed of shining quartz 
shingle and granite boulders, falling, higher up, from a 
shelf of rock half hidden by a network of gum bushes and 
twining creepers. 
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Before him sloped upward the near flank of the giant 
Mount Birregun, whose double peak, backed by the rugged 
ontHne of the great Australian Alps in the further distance, 
shot up sharply defined against the sky. The sun flung his 
flerce arrows from the north-east, in quivering shafts and 
pencils of light, in which the motes danced merrily, through, 
the foliage overhead. 

But his thoughts were not of the charming vista before 
him, nor of the stream that babbled by his horse's feet. 
They were pleasant thoughts for all that, as was shown by 
the smile on his lips and the happy sparkle in his eyes. 
Yea, for was it not the spring time of the year, when 
thoughts of young men lightly turn to love. 

, And Charles Forrester was going a-wooing. 

As good looking a young fellow of 23 or thereabouts as 
one might wish to look upon, as he sat somewhat loosely in 
the saddle, and allowed his big raking chestnut mare to 
pick her way at her own sweet will, along the somewhat 
uneven mountain bridle track. Unmistakd,bly a gentleman, 
too, in spite of the bronzed features and roughened hands 
that told of exposure and hard work, and the grey tweed 
shooting coat, breeches and boots, and well-worn cabbage- 
tree hat that are the outward and visible signs of the 
young bush dandy. 

But he was no dandy in the offensive sense of the term ; 
he had none of the tiger about him, only he wore such 
clothes as suited his requirements, but with a difference, and 
if he knew he possessed a good figure, and had apparel 
made to show it to the best advantage, who shall blame 
himi Not we, certainly, nor, perhaps, what is of more 
consequence, the young lady in whose smiles he hoped to 
bask ere long. 

Charles Forrester was the younger of two brothers whose 
father, old Sam Forrester, had in the early days of the 
colony crossed the sea with his wife and one child, and 
braving the perils and hardships of that far off* time, had 
made himself a home in the rugged and tangled wilderness 
of the Wongungarra River, like a sturdy pioneer as he 
was, and, like the patriarchs of ancient days, had increased 
and multiplied exceedingly, so that when he died he left 
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his possessions divided amongst his numerous family — ^for ' 
there were other brothers and sisters in plenty — the; 
Murramingee Station of some 16,000 acres, stocked with 
over a thousand head of cattle, to his two youngest sons, 
Edward and Charles, the former of whom was married, and 
was a doctor in New Zealand, and the latter of whom — 
the junior partner — lived on and managed the run. 

And Charles Forrester, having been in the saddle since - 
day dawn, and ridden 40 miles across country, was now 
passing up the grassy glade that led to Captain Brandon's 
property, Risdon Station, on the Dargo River, with a smile 
on his face and happiness in his breast, at the thought of 
meeting the woman into whose keeping he had given his 
heart. It was a pretty picture, rider, horse and apt 
surroundings. Yes, it was a pretty picture. 

But a prettier lay ahead. Turning round a mighty 
boulder, he came across a scene which sent the blood flush 
into his face with ecstatic delight — a vision of loveliness 
ineffable. 

Seated on a fallen tree, near the foot of the rocky shelf 
whence the infant Dargo leapt, a minature cataract, into 
the pool l»elow, rapt "in nmiden meditation," and half 
unconsciously stroking a small Skye terrier dog that 
crouched by her side, was a girl, oh ! so exquisitely fair. 
The naiad of the place sure was she. Yes, exquisitely fair 
was Belle Brandon, the Flower of the Upper Lakes, as she 
was called anywhere within 50 miles of Risdon, and in a 
good many places without it. As the old poet hath it — 

Oh ! she was fairer than the evening air, 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars. 

Her broad-leaved straw hat had been taken off, and lay 
unheeded at her feet, and the sunshine, streaming on her 
bright, yellow hair lit up her shapely head as with a nimbus 
of golden glory. She sat perfectly still, with downcast 
eyes, and rapt apparently in pensive thought. 

The sound of the falling water had prevented her hearing 
the hoof steps of the horse, but the little dog was keener of 
eye and ear, and commenced to bark loudly at the new 
comer, who hastily dismounted, and advanced toward her 
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with outstretched hands, and a gladsome cry of, " Why, 
Belle, my darling." 

She looked with a pained expression in her face, and 
rising to her feet and huskily crying, " Oh 1 Charlie," burst 
into an agony of tears. 

In an instant she was clasped to his breast, and he was 
soothing her with tender words. "Belle, my own, my 
beloved, what is the matter? What is iti What has 
happened 1 " 

" I do not know," she murmured faintly, " I cannot even 
guess, only it is something terrible. Papa will tell me 
nothing.. But he says that we — that we- 

" Yes, dearest, that we— 

" That we — oh, Charlie — that we — must part." 

" Part ? What, you and I ? " 

" Yes, you and I." 

" Must part, darling 1 But that's all nonsense, you know. 
We cannot part, we will not part." 

She only moaned, and shook her head dumbly. 

" But why ? I do not understand. When I asked him 
for you a fortnight since, he said he should be proud to have 
me for a son-in-law. Belle, my love, it is too ridiculous." 

" I cannot tell. I know nothing. He went away to 
Melbourne on Wednesday, and returned on Tuesday night, 
and yesterday he called me into the library and told me — 
oh, .Charlie ! Charlie ! '' and again she broke into a 
paroxysm of sobs. 

Her lover soothed her with sweet words and tender 
caresses, as she told him in faltering accents that her 
father seemed quite inexorable, and that he intended to 
send her down to Melbourne the very next day, to stay with 
Aunt Rose, his sister. "And I knew you were cpming 
over to Kisdon to-day, dear, so I came to meet you and 
prepare you," she said simply. 

"Of course I was coming over; why, your father asked me 
to come specially, to arrange for our going down all together 
to the Cup meeting, and now — but there, never mind, 
darling, I'll see him myself, and put everything straight. 
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never fear." And so, amid many tears, and kisses, and 
protestations of eternal fidelity, the two parted at the door, 
she, to go round the verandah to her own room, and he, to- 
meet the man who had dooe him this unutterable wrong. 



CHAPTER II.^Squabing the Race. 

The house of Risdon was an old, large, and somewhat 
ramshackle weatherboard building, pleasantly situated on, 
the slope of a little hill, high enough to be beyond the* 
reach of the flood waters which came down the Dargo in 
wet seasons. The run consisted of 11,000 acres of fair cattle- 
country, but understocked, and generally running to seed 
from neglect, and a somewhat shiftless and happy-go-lucky 
style of management. 

Captain, or, more properly. Lieutenant, George Brandon 
— for his captaincy was of the usual brevet rank — was a 
retired naval officer, a younger son of a good, but not 
wealthy, family, having but little money of his own, beyond 
his half pay. A legacy left to his wife had, however, given 
him sufficient funds to purchase a commission in a marching 
regiment for his only son, and, on becoming a widower, to 
come out to Australia with his daughter, Isabel, then a 
little girl of six years old, and to settle down in Gippsland 
as a station-owner, a calling for which he was suited 
neither by education nor inclination, for pastoral pursuits 
were totally foreign to his nature, which was essentially 
careless and improvident. 

He was, always had been, unfortunate, he said. Certainly 
he was a poor man, more, he was a gambler, to the extent 
of being a not always unlucky speculator in stocks, shares, 
mines, companies, and what not, and his successful specula- 
tions had enabled him to keep afloat somehow, sometimes 
with a balance at his banker's, oftener with an overdraft 
there. 

His daughter had grown up into a beautiful and 
charming young girl, and when she had finished her 
education at the fashionable school at Kew, and come to 
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keep house for him at Risdon, and generally to superintend 
the domestic arrangements of that mismanaged and out 
at elbows establishment, he had given her as much of his 
love as he could spare from himself, but even that of a 
cold and selfish nature, based upOn pride in her beauty and 
grace. 

Of suitors, and would-be suitors, for his daughter's hand, 
now she was of marriageable age, there had been no lack, 
but to none had he been so favorable as to the man who 
had, he knew, won her heart, Charles Forrester. He liked 
Forrester for his manly, generous, and honorable character, 
and, besides this, the match was a good one from a worldly 
point of vie VST, for the young fellow was of good family and 
belongings, and, although only a part owner of the 
Murramingee Station, yet that station was one of the best 
in the district, and he had also some private means of his 
own. 

Therefore was it, that when Charles Forrester had asked 
his permission to woo Isabel, he had given it almost without 
demur, and had asked him as a special favor, to join a 
family party to Melbourne during Cup time, with a view to 
being introduced to his relatives and friends, there as his 
prospective son-in-law. 

But two days after according his consent, he had received 
a letter from his Melbourne agents, urgently requesting his 
immediate presence in the metropolis, the outcome of which 
had completely altered his plans, and had at once trans- 
formed him from a somewhat loose fish and happy-go-lucky 
varlet, into a mercenary and dishonorable knave. 

What that was is soon told. The demon of avarice had 
taken possession of his soul, and he was ready, at the foul 
thing's behest, to sacrifice his honor, to break his word, to 
outrage his own conscience, to ruin a good man's life, and 
to break his child's heart. 

The story is by no means new nor uncommon, and it 
runs in this wise — 

Some miles lower down the Dargo River, and near where 
by its confluence with the Wongungarra, is formed the 
Mitchell, lay the Mount Merope run, owned by a Mr. 
Matthew Macphail, a very wealthy man, and the proprietor 
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of some of the most valuable pastoral properties in Victoria, 
"New South Wales, and Queensland. This individual, 
reputed to be a twice told millionare, was a widower, and 
usually lived in Sydney, and bore the reputation of being 
sordid and penurious to a degree. About three months 
before this he had been on a visit to his Gippsland stations, 
and had stopped a day with the Brandons at Risdon, where 
he had been much struck with the personal charms of Miss 
Brandon, and had, in fact, paid her such marked attention 
as a man of his selfish and narrow minded instincts was 
capable of. But he had gone away, and nothing more was 
thought of the matter. He had been harder hit than he 
supposed, and the remembrance of her fresh young beauty 
had warmed his cold blood, and completely mastered what, 
in his normal state of mind, he would have considered his 
better judgment. He was, in short, completely enamored, 
and his love of her had overpowered what had, up to then, 
been his only feeling, namely, love of money. 

On his arrival in Melbourne, therefore, in obedience to 
his agent's appeal, great was Brandon's surprise to find Mr. 
Macphail waiting for him. However, the two were soon 
closeted together in a private office, and the millionaire lost 
no time in letting George Brandon know what he wanted 
of him, and that, too, in his own brutal manner. 

"Look here, Brandon," he began, "I'm a man of very 
few words, as you may have heard, and when I mean a 
thing I rap it right out at once." 

Brandon bowed in acquiescence. 

" Now, when I want a thing I mean to have it, and I'm 
rich enough to pay for it, too. Now, I want something of 
you." 

" What can you possibly want of me?" asked Brandon » 
wonderingly. 

" I want that girl of yours." 
" That girl of mine ! " 
" Yes, that girl, your pretty daughter." 
" That girl, my pretty daughter ! Surely you're not in 
earnest? " 

" Why not 1 I'll make her a good husband — if I am a 
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trifle old; and she'll be a wealthy woman, and you'll be 
freed from your encumbrances." 

" But " 

" But me no buts. Give her to me, and I'll do as I say* 
Refuse me, and 111 ruin you." 

'^You'Ilruinme?" 

" I will, stick and stone, hoof and horn. Do you know 
how you stand? " 

"Well, not exactly. A little overdrawn, of course, but 
in time " 

" A little overdrawn ! Man, you're mortgaged up to the 
last brick ; and as for your bills ** 

" Well, I suppose I can renew them." 

" Can you 1 Try it. I hold them every one, and I'm 
not likely to renew, I promise you, unless " 

" But my daughter is engaged to be married." 

" Yes, to young Forrester. I heard of that foolery. Oh, 
I keep my ears open, and my eyes too. He must go to the 
wall, of course." 

« But what am I to do 1" 

" You know very well what you've got to do. Come, , 
you're a man of the world, and surely have your daughter's 
best interest at heart." 

" But it'll break the girl's heart." 

"What? — to have the best house, the best dresses, the 
best horses, the best diamonds in the colony. Pshaw [ 
don't talk rubbish.'* 

And so, after some more of this, the unholy compact was 
made. George Brandon's lovely daughter was sold, and the 
seller was to receive his outstanding bills, money to clear 
the encumbrances on his property, and a goodly sum in 
hand, on the day the sale was consummated, and the human 
chattel was duly handed over to the purchaser, and the 
devil looked on and grinned with joy at the transaction. 
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CHAPTER III.— The Favorite Wins. 



Aunt Rose was well named, for "red as a rose was she/' 
She was a widow, fair, fat, and forty, comfortably jointured, 
good tempered, and living in her own roomy and well- 
appointed house at St. Kilda. She need not have been a 
widow any time these four years past (Uncle Harper — a 
solicitor in good practice — had gone to a higher court five 
years before), but she preferred independence, and, besides, 
she was no fool. "No, my dear," she would say to her 
confidantes, " its my money they want, not me. When I 
meet with a man who loves me for myself alone, perhaps 
I may, but until then, no thank you." 

Aunt Rose had no children of her own, but, as she was 
very fond of young folks, she generally had one or two nice 
girls staying with her on a visit, and it was with much 
satisfaction that she acquiesced in her brother George's 
proposal that Isabel should come down and stay with her a 
few weeks, satisfaction enhanced by the fact of its being 
near Cup time, when Melbourne would be keeping the great 
national annual holiday. 

In speaking to his sister about her neice, and her visit 
to Melbourne, Captain Brandon did not tell her the whole 
truth, for, sooth to say, he felt uncomfortably ashamed of 
himself, but he hinted strongly at an undesirable attach- 
ment, and spoke largely of the brilliant and wealthy match 
oflered to his daughter, and of the absolute necessity for 
its consummation, tor "you know, Rose," he said, "i am 
a poor man, poorer perhaps than you imagine, and, 
without this marriage, it means actual beggary for her, 
poor girl." 

So plausibly did he put the case, and so alluringly did he 
paint the brilliant prospect of this wealthy union, and the 
vast advantages which would accrue therefrom, that his 
sister, albeit she did not like the man, and objected to the 
disparity in ages, allowed herself to be over persuaded, and 
promised him to do all in her power to forward his views. 
Had she known all, she might not have acted so rashly. 

Even as it was, when her brother had gone, and she 
began to reflect, she half regretted having given him her 
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promise. "Ah, well,** she said, **I don't like that old 
Macphail a bit, that's certain, and I don't like the idea at 
all, but I've given my word, and I won't stand in his way. 
If he can win'her, good and well. It's no affair of mine." 

But a very different aspect was placed on the matter 
when Isabel came down, and when, that nighty in the 
privacy of her bedroom, she sobbed her pitiful story out on 
her aunt's ample breast, and told of her own grief, her 
lover's distress, and her father's perfidious conduct. 

Then indeed was Aunt Rose's indignation aroused, as 
much of it, that is to say, as could find room in that 
benignant bosom. 

" He's my own brother," she said, "and your father, my 
love, and I should be sorry to speak ill of a father to his 
child, but I must say, and will say, that it's shameful, it*s 
contemptible, it's ungentlemanlike, more, it'q, unmanly, and 
if I hadn't given my word — " 

Then she too broke down completely, and there were 
more tears and kisses, and the two women rocked in each 
other's arms, and made much of each other, as is the wont 
of females in tribulation. 

"But," she resumed, when she had had her ory out, " if 
I did give my promise, he's broken his word, and I don't 
see why I shouldn't break mine, and I don't care, there." 
With which piece of feminine logic, contravening the truth 
of the axiom that two wrongs do not make a right, if, 
indeed, it always is truth, she, to use a familiar expression, 
" went back on herself." 

" And, oh, auntie ! we were so happy, Charlie and I, and 
papa seemed so glad, until — until — and he never told me a 
word about that horrid Mr. Macphail until yesterday, when 
he drove me down to Bairndale to catch the train, and I 
think I cried softly to myself all the way to Melbourne ; 
and I hate him, and I won't marry him, never ! never ! 
And, oh Aunt Rose ! my heart is breaking, and so is his, 
and I shall never see him again. And he's a hateful old 
wretch." 

To which somewhat tangled statement good Aunt Rose 
replied sagely, " Cheer up, my darling, cheer up. No more 
tears. You will see him again if he's the man I take him 
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for. What, give you up, you, my beauty, without a 
struggle ? If he does he's — he's a fool- and a coward, and 
not worth a thought, and I shall despise him as much as I 
do the other." 

All of which goes to show that although Aunt Rose was, 
as her departed husband would have said, retained for the 
plaintiff, her heart and sympathy were with the defence, a. 
state of things, however reprehensible in a lawyer, is 
pardonable in a woman. Besides, there was a strong flavor 
of romance in the situation, and Aunt Rose, portly and 
middle-aged dame though she was, in her inmost soul was 
nothing if not romantic. What good woman is not, more 
or less ? 

"Of course, my dear,** sjhe went on, "I can't ask him 
here. That would never do, you know. But if you should 
happen to meet him in the street, or at the theatre, or — ah — 
anywhere, I couldn't help it, and if you spoke to him, that 
would only be common civility, you know.** 

" Yes, auntie." 

"And even if he should call here to see — me — or to ask 
after your health — or anything — why, I couldn't exactly 
shut the door in his face, could I, dear ? " 

" No, auntie." 

" So there, now, go to sleep, and wake up bright and 
fresh, for to-morrow we're going to a flower show, and I 
want my beauty to look at her best." 

And, with a loving kiss, her aunt left her to her repose. 

Aunt Rose ! Aunt Rose ! we fear that you are nothing 
less than an arch conspirator. 



And, as the dear old lady had prophesied, Isabel did see 
him again. And in this wise. 

Charles Forrester had an unpleasant five minutes with 
Captain Brandon at Risdon. Unpleasant it was for both 
parties, for the latter felt that he had played the part of a 
sneak and a hound, while the former, naturally indignant 
at his treatriient, wished to restrain his temper to his 
beloved's father as much as possible. Captain Brandon 
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was calm, forcedly calm, but there was no mistaking hia 
meaning. 3£e had other and higher — much higher — views 
for his daughter than to be the mistress of Murramingee 
Station. She must marry wealth and high position, one of 
the highest, possibly, the colony could give. 

" But, sir," said the young man, " you promised her to 
me. 

" And that promise I now retract," replied the captain 
loftily. ** Mr. Forrester, I will be candid with you. When 
I made that promise I did not know what I know now, 
that I was a ruined man. Absolutely and irretrievably 
mined, do you understand? It is useless talking. My 
daughter is, or will be, affianced to one of the richest men 
in the colony. I cannot, will not, sacrifice her brilliant 
future, even, pardon me, for you. Without that marriage, 
I, and she too, are paupers." 

" But, sir, I ask nothing but her, and I might assist 
you " 

"You are a young man, and — forgive me for speaking 
plainly — talk nonsense." 

"And do you consider your conduct that of a 
gentleman 1 " asked the young man bitterly. 

" I consider it that of a sensible man of the world. But 
enough of this. You have had your answer and my 
ultimatum." 

" But she ? " 

" Is nothing, nor can be anything to you." 

" And, that is your last word 1 " 

" That is my last word. Good morning, sir." 

And Charles Forrester left the house with anger and 
bitter mortification at his heart, and, mounting his horse, 
rode slowly away, dejected, hopeless. 

No, not hopeless, for, as he neared the gate, he saw, 
behind a gum bush, the flutter of a woman's dress. No, it 
was not she, but next best, it was from her, a message of 
love and constancy. One of the maids of the house handed 
him a small parcel, and whispering a hurried " From Miss 
Brandon," darted back into the shrubbery, as if afraid of 
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l)eing seen. It contained a locket hung on a bit of blue 
ribbon, and bearing the legend Toujov/rs Fidele, A small 
thing, but to him a priceless treasure, and, kissing the gift 
for the giver, he rode away down the pretty Dargo Valley, 
with fresh hope and courage in his heart. 

He knew that Isabel was gone to Melbourne to stay with 
her aunt, whose name or residence he did not know. But 
that made nothing. Somebody there, his agents, probably, 
whose business it was to know all about everybody, could 
surely tell him. So it was that four days later — ^he 
could not get away before, for the station affairs must be 
arranged for during his absence — saw him whirling by train 
through the heavy forests and past the open clearings that 
border the Gippsland railway, bound for the metropolis, 
ostensibly to see the Cup rade; but really with the deeper 
and dearer object in his mind of seeing Isabel Brandon if 
it were possible. 

He had no difficulty in finding the whereabouts of Aunt 
Rose ; the very first Gippsland man he met, a squatter on 
the Tambo, was intimately acquainted with her. 

" What, Captain Brandon's sister, Mrs. Harper 1 " said 
this worthy. " Yes, I know her well, and a jolly old party 
she is, too, let me tell you. Not so old, either. Let me see. 
The Laurels, that's what they call the house, Fitzroy Street, 
St. Kilda. She's got a niece staying with her, my wife tells 
me, a real beauty, she says. Hullo, Charlie, so that's your 
little game, is it ? Well, I wish you luck, old fellow. Will 
I introduce you 1 Certainly; or I'll tell you what'U be 
better. Come round to the Oriental at 10 to-morrow, and 
my wife shall introduce you to the old girl. To the young 
one I fancy you need no introduction. Ten sharp, and we'll 
all go out on the tram together." 

And so, through the kindly offices of little Mrs. Musgrave, 
his friend's wife, the prime difficulty of getting into the 
house where his inamorata was staying, was removed 
without trouble or delay, and that was much, for he had 
been greatly exercised in his mind as to whether Aunt 
Rose would not regard his calling on her a perfect stranger, 
as a piece of unwarrantable and unpardonable presumption. 

Perhaps Mrs. Musgrave had a shrewd suspicion as to how 
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matters stood, and knowing him to be a good, and good- 
looking, young fellow — and the latter counts for something 
with most women — was not disinclined to do him a good 
turn and to speed his wooing. 

Be that as it may, there he was, a legitimate visitor in 
the very stronghold of the supposed opposing forces. Aunt 
Rose looked grave when she heard his name, and was at 
£rst inclined to be angry with him for such a daring piece 
of indiscretion, but when she saw the glad light that 
beamed in her neice's eyes, and witnessed the tender yet 
respectful affection he evinced towards her, her reserve 
vanished, and she was soon chatting as merrily with him, as 
though she had known him since his boyhood. 

The conversation of two young lovers has little interest 
for others, and we may judiciously leave all that untold, 
and proceed to matters of more moment. 

"Is he not a noble fellow, auntie?" exclaimed Isabel 
enthusiastically, when the visitors had taken their leave. 

** I dare say he is all you say, my dear," replied Aunt 
Rose gravely, " but I'm afraid all this is very wrong, and 
that it is my duty to write and apprise your father of these 
goings on." But she didn't do it for all that. 

It wanted yet four days of Cup day, the day of 
Melbourne's year, and halcyon days, unsullied by a shade 
of trouble, were these to the happy pair, who were allowed 
as much of each other's society as propriety and good 
breeding warranted. Unclouded save once, when the two 
said something to Aunt Rose which caused her to look 
very serious indeed, and to shake her head in decided 
disapproval. 

But the eloquence of Charles, and the tears in the bright 
eyes of Isabel, overcame what show of resistance she was 
able to make, and she reluctantly gave her consent. 

" I don't know whatever I shall say to your father, my 
dear," said she to Isabel. 

" Say that you have acted a loving mother's part to a 
motherless girl," responded Charles, replying for her. 

Clearly after that there was something uncommon in the 
wind at the Laurels. There was much secret confabulation, 
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an unwonted amount of shopping, many mysterious parcels 
arriving, much business with lawyers, and infinite bother 
and worry about, as it appeared, nothing at all. What did 
it portend? 

The great day came at last. The day of such vital 
, importance to thpusands all over wide Australasia dawned, 
a bright, fresh, spring morning. 

At 10 o'clock, two smart carriages drew up before the 
front portals of the Laurels, and presently issued thence a 
party of eight persons, who were driven rapidly away. 
Some hour and a half later they returned, and there was 
breakfast in the big drawingroom, at which there were 
some speeches, much giggling, and a few tears. What did 
it mean 1 

Exactly so, my dear sir or madam, you have guessed 
right. 

Later in the day Charles and ^Isabel, two units in the 
seething mass of gorgeously arrayed humanity around them, 
sauntered arm in arm on the green lawn at Flemington. 
He was talking to her earnestly. 

" Dearest," he said, " I brought you here to-day to see 
this Cup run for, because on it depends, to some extent, my 
future, our future, and the future of some one else dear to 
you. I will tell you my secret, the only one I have kept 
from you. Three weeks since I backed the treble, 
Strathmore for the Derby, Etra Weenie for the Maribymong 
Plate, and Malvolio for the Cup. Two of the events I have 
won, if I win the third, I shall be rich enough to— but of 
that hereafter. I could now, if I chose, sell my chance for 
a goodly sum, but no, in winning you to-day I have won 
more than all, and to-day I will stick to my luck. Come, 
love, and look at Malvolio, and wish me success." 

Why attempt to describe Flemington on Cup day ? Has 
it not been described a thousand times by a thousand 
sporting writers in every part of the colonies, and out of 
them, too, for the matter of that? The road, the rail, 
the river, the grand stand, the hill, the fiat, the mighty 
concourse of people, the start, the struggle, the finish. All, 
all, an oft told, yet ever new, tale. 

The saddling bell rang, and after the usual busy inter- 
mission the horses filed out on the course. The rest is 
history. The start, the batter of hoofs on the turf, the 
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kaleidoscope of bright colours, the finish, and, for good or 
ill, the great son of Malua out of Madcap, carried' off the 
blue ribbon of the Australian turf, the Cup of 1891. 

For good, certainly, to Charies Forrester, who had won 
such a pot of money as made a certain usually stoical 
metallician look glum, when he thought of settling day. 

Shortly after the race, Charles and Isabel were passing 
along the crowded lawn, when they were suddenly 
confronted by Mr. Macphail. The old man stopped dead 
before them, and, glaring at them malignantly, cried, 
" What, you. Miss Brandon, here with that fellow ? What 
the dev V 

"Excuse me, Mr. Macphail," interrupted Charles, 
blandly, " allow me to present you to — my wife." 



CHAPTER IV.— Sbttling Day. 

Charles Forrester and his wife passed on quietly, leaving 
Macphail impotent with astonishment and rage. But the 
incident had been witnessed by a number of persons to 
whom the old man was known, and in less time than would 
be deemed possible, the story, or various and varying 
editions of it, were in circulation all over the course. 
Nobody knew the exact meaning of the occurrence, but 
several shrewd guesses were hazarded, and they passed 
current for the truth. Of the complete discomfiture of 
Macphail, the millionaire, there was no doubt, and, as he 
had very few, if any, friends, he got thoroughly laughed at. 

How had it come about ? That was what puzzled him, 
unless Captain Brandon had deceived and sold him. If so, 
he would have a deep and bitter revenge for the fraud 
practised on him. 

Even while he thought thus, the very gentleman himself 
came up and stood before him. " What's this I hear people 
talking about? That young Forrester's here with my 
daughter, calling her his wife 1 " 

" You know, you villain, you know well enough, but you 
shall pay for it, you swindler. I'll beggar you, I'll ruin 
you, I will, body and soul, curse you." 

But the timely intervention of a couple of policemen put 
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an end to this unseemly altercation, and the two balked 
allies were hustled away in difiEerent directions. 

And Greorge Brandon wasn't ruined after all. 

Badly as he had been treated, Charles Forrester wasn't 
the man to let his father-in-law go to the dogs. It took a 
considerable slice out of the Cup winnings to set thinfis 
straight, and to rehabilitate Risdon, but it was done, with 
the concurrence of the bank, who declined to sacrifice tho 
property in a falling market in order to satisfy Mr. 
MacphaiFs malevolence. Besides, when that amiable 
individual said he held all Brandon's bills, he did not quite 
speak the truth. He had talked with the holders about 
taking them over, but when it came to paying for them, 
even at a discount, that was another matter, for if there 
were one thing loathed and utterly detested by the 
shrivelled up Macphail soul, it was parting with money. 

Captain Brandon went to have it out with his sister, as 
he said. But that 'estimable lady stood to her guns, and 
gave him such a dressing down on his contemptible conduct^ 
as made him glad to beat an ignominious retreat. 

For some time after the young people's return from their 
honeymoon, he affected a kind ot distant reserve, as one 
who had been deeply injured, but, through the solicitations 
of Isabel, a reconciliation has taken place, and he has been 
heard even to admit to friends at the club, at Baimsdale, 
whither he goes down occasionally for a night's whist, that 
his son-in-law is a deuced good and plucky fellow. Nay, he 
has said, "After all, I don't know that I'm not glad that it 
happened as it did. Macphail would most likely have made 
her miserable, and Charles is certainly a model husband* 
Besides, if I'd got the money, I should have invested it in 
that confounded bank and lost every shilling. I own I was 
a bit cut up at first, but I've grown to feel as if I ought to 
have been ashamed of my own conduct in the affair, and 
hang me, sir, if I'm not." 

Charles Forrester and his wife, and a certain wonderful 
baby with his nurse, are at Aunt Hose's for the Cup week. 

As for Mr. Matthew Macphail, he is older, meaner, 
stingier, and perhaps richer, than ever. 
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